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70 A March Thrush, ete. 


A MARCH THRUSH. | 
Wake up! Wake up! | 
Quick! quick! quick! quick! | 
Come near 
And hear, 
As I pipe, as I pipe, 
How my voice is ripe, 
Is ripe. 


O joy! O joy! O joy! 

For the goodly light 

Which doth destroy, destroy 
The evil night. 

All hail! All hail, God’s Light! 


Awake! Awake! 
How can you lie | 
So long abed, 

Whilst I, whilst I 
With my music shake 
The leafy brake 

Or slender head 

Of grey birch-tree. 
Hear me shout 
“Come out to me! 
Come out, come out!” 
Listen how I will 

Trill, trill, trill, trill! 
Sweet, sweet, sweet 

Is the early morn! 

I come to greet, to greet 
The peeping corn, 

And drowsy buds 

Of the tangled thorn. 


And my wing, my wing 
Doth brush the dew 
From close-clinped yew 
As on I pass 

To sing, to sing 

My early mass; 

And to wake up 

Each buttercup, 

Or daisy flower: 

To chant the hour— 
No watchman sour, 
But a merry one. 

Six o'clock, o’clock—six o’clock! 
Arise! arise! 

See how the sun 

Doth fire the skies. 
Shout, shout aloud 
How every cloud 

Doth fainting die 

Before his eye, his eye, 

His burning eye! 


Come along! come along! come along! 
Ere I end my song: 


| And 


For hark! for hark! 
At chanticleer, 

With answering bark 
Of terrier. 


List the chime! the chime! 

Now the farm doth wake. 

’Tis time, ’tis time 

That I do take, do take 

My rhyme away; 

For now doth break, doth break, 
The prime o’ day. 
Speaker. 


ALICE LAW. 


SONG FAVORS. 
Bits of ribbon and bits of flower 


| The Muse lets fall by her bay-tree bower 


When she hangs her lute on the lily- 
stalks, 

And dances out in the garden walks, 

Chasing the winds on her wingéd feet, 

And kissing each song-bird she chances to 
meet. 


Bits of ribbon and bits of flower 

The Muse lets fall by her bay-tree bower 
As she takes her lute from the lily-stalks, 
stands and weeps in the garden 
walks 


When none will love her, or understand, 


And the footsteps of Winter are heard in 
the land. 
C. W. DALMON. 


When I am sick and tired it is God’s will: 
Also God’s will alone is sure and best:— 
So in my weariness I find my rest, 

And so in poverty I take my fill. 

Therefore I see my good in midst of ill, 
Therefore in loneliness I build my nest, 
And through hot noon pant toward the 

shady west, 

hope in sickening 

still. 

So, when the times of restitution come, 

The sweet times of refreshing come at 


disappointment 


And 


last, 

My God shall fill my longings to the 
brim: 

Therefore I wait and look and long for 
Him: 

Not wearied, though the work is weari- 
some, 

Nor fainting, though the time be almost 
past. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
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John Stuart Blackie. 


| side.” And this, when all is said, is the 


From The Scottish Review. 

JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 

hundred years have elapsed 
since Dr. Pitcairn, in his famous 
epitaph on Viscount Dundee, addressed 
that departed hero as Ultime Scotorum! 
and since that period patriotic North 
Britons have been continually discover- 
ing warriors, statesmen, and poets more 
worthy of the epithet of “last of Scots” 
than was John Grahame of Claver- 
house. The great Duke of Argyll and 
Greenwich, victor at Sheriffmuir, has 
been so described; George Dempster of 
Dunnichen was also thought worthy of 
the title; and when Sir Walter Scott 
died the phrase was frequently applied 
to him. This curious fashion has been 
recently revived, and since the death 
of John Stuart Blackie, in March of 
last year, he has been mourned and 
lamented in this strain, as though the 
race of Scotsmen had terminated with 
his existence. 
this kind would have been repulsive 
to Blackie himself. It was not his am- 
bition to be the “last of Scots, and last 
of freemen,” but rather to hand on to 
coming generations the tradition of 
sturdy patriotism which he had re- 


Two 


Overstrained homage of | ~~ ¢ F ‘ 
| No Scotsman is worthy of consideration 


ceived, and to keep alive that love of | 


Scotland and all things Scottish which 
had glowed for so many years in his 
own breast. It is impossible, so soon 
after his death, to forecast the verdict 
which posterity will pass upon him; 
but even now it will not be unprofitable 
to examine the claims which he has 
upon the affectionate remembrance of 
his countrymen. In one respect Blackie 
has been peculiarly fortunate. His 
biographer had special facilities for 
knowing her hero in all his moods, and 
the picture which Miss Stoddart has 
drawn with a loving hand avoids 
equally the extremes of overpraise and 
of unjust depreciation. She is far from 
attempting to delineate Blackie as a 


faultless hero, and yet she is so kind to | 


j : Sa | tions had practis ici P ° 
his errors, so tender to his eccentricities, | d practised medicine, and had 


that the reader is compelled to conclude 
that “even his failings leaned to virtue’s 


1 John Stuart Blackie: a Biography. By Anna 
M. Stoddart. 2 vols. Edinburgh. 1895. 
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true method of treating such a complex 
character as his. The time would 
inevitably have come when Blackie’s 
personality would have faded into a 
dim outline, and Scotsmen, considering 
his literary works alone, might have 
wondered that his influence was so 


widely spread, and so evocative of 
enthusiasm; but with this admirable 


biography before them they will be able 
in some measure to understand his 
place in our era, and to apportion his 
due share of renown. 

John Stuart Blackie was born in a 
mansion in Charlotte Street, Glasgow, 
on 28th July, 1809. His father was a 
banker in that city, and had taken up 
house there when he was married; but 
at the close of the year of his eldest 
son’s birth, Alexander Blackie received 
an appointment as agent for the Com- 
mercial Bank in Aberdeen, and thither 
the future professor was transferred. 


unless he can boast of “a lang pedi- 
gree,” and it would have been a 
peculiar misfortune to Blackie had he 
been unable to trace his ancestry. Miss 
Stoddart supplies ample material in the 
biography for those psychologists who 
manufacture air-spun theories on the 
subject of heredity. From her account 
of Blackie’s genealogy it is evident that 
he was a very composite entity. He 
was derived paternally from “a stock of 
solid Borderers,” who had settled on 
Tweedside near Kelso for several gen- 
erations. His great-grandfather was 
the proprietor of a little strip of ground 
in this locality, and married the 
daughter of a neighboring farmer. The 
eldest son of this marriage became a 
wine-merchant in Kelso, and his bride 
brought a strain of Celtic blood into the 
Blackie family. There was then a cer- 
tain Dr. Stuart in Kelso who claimed 
descent from the race of Scottish kings, 
and whose ancestors for many genera- 


acknowledged pronounced Jacobite pro- 
clivities. There was some relationship 
between the Blackies and the Stuarts 
which sanctioned social intercourse; 


and the young wine-merchant fell in 
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love with Alison Stuart, his cousin 
several times removed. Dr. Stuart had 
other views for the settlement of his 
only daughter, and sternly forbade the 
proposed marriage. But in such cir- 
cumstances “love will find out the 
way,” and the youthful couple made a 
runaway match. Blackie did not sur- 
vive long, and left his widow with a son 
and daughter sparingly provided for. 
The old doctor was dead, but his son 
and successor, Dr. Archibald Stuart, 
received his widowed sister and her 


two children, into his home, and made | 


their welfare his special care. Alex- 


ander Blackie was trained for a mer- | 
| scholastic reputation which was com- 


cantile career, and having entered the 
Commercial Banks he ultimately be- 
came agent, first in Glasgow and 
afterwards in Aberdeen. He was the 
father of John Stuart Blackie. 

Quite another element in the charac- 
ter of the late professor was introduced 
from the maternal side. His mother 
was Helen Stodart, daughter of Wil- 
liam Stodart, an architect of some 
renown, who resided at Hamilton. She 


was the scion of an old Border family | 
Selkirkshire that had settled in | 
the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire about | 


trom 


the middle of last century, while on the 
mother’s side she could claim descent 
from the famous Covenanting family 
the Naismiths, whose deeds were 
memorable during “the killing time,” 
Helen Stodart met Alexander Blackie 
occasionally at the house of a mutual 
friend, 
made, and the young couple took up 
their residence in Charlotte Street, 
Glasgow. where John, their second 
child, was born. Looking back over the 
details of the mixed ancestry from 
which he was derived, one might ac- 
eount for several of John Stuart 
Blackie’s peculiarities on the plea of 
heredity. He was a loyal Jacobite, as 
became a descendant of the Stuarts; 
yet he was also a sturdy Covenanter, 
as one who had to maintain the honor 
of the name of Naismith. It was 
equally easy for him to speak enthu- 
siastically of the martial achievements 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie and his kilted 


heroes, or to immortalize in verse the 





| his early 


| at the 
and in the end a match was | 





John Stuart Blackie. 


dubious story of Jenny Geddes and her 
stool. In short, his was a many-sided 
patriotism that could reverence the 
king while it honored the people; and 
whether he owed this disposition to 
heredity or not, it was one of the most 
potent causes of his popularity. 

Neither to the Border country of his 
ancestors, nor to the city of his birth did 
Blackie owe the development of his 
character. It was in Aberdeen that 
years were spent; in the 
Granite City he received the elements of 
his education; and in Marischal College 
he first blossomed out as a professor, 
and laid the foundations of that 


pleted in Edinburgh. Hence it is only 
natural that the Aberdonians should 
claim him as “a toun’s bairn,” and 
share in the reflected glory of his name. 
Though not by any means a dull boy, 
he was so impatient of restraint of any 


| kind that he refused to submit to the 


drudgery of learning the alphabet, not 
recognizing that it was the key by 
which alone the treasures of past wis- 
dom could be reached. Thus early did 
he show that intense love of freedom, 
of liberty of thought and of speech, 
which, in his later life, often brought 
him into difficulties. If any task were 


| laid upon him as a duty, the necessity 


of its execution made it repulsive to 
him; and though he would faithfully 
perform the work, he chafed inwardly 
limitation of his free-will. 
Equally restive was he under the im- 
position of the metaphorical fetters of a 


| creed; and he loudly resented even the 


appearance of compulsion. But, on the 
other hand, the most stupendous work 
—such as the translation of Aischylus, 
or the foundation of the Celtic chair at 
Edinburgh University—did not appal 
him, when once he had taken it up 
voluntarily. There was nothing of the 
sluggard about Blackie, though task- 
work was abhorrent to him. He would 
throw himself with perfervid energy 
into any work, however arduous, pro- 
vided he was allowed to do it “whan it 
cam’ up his ain back,” as they say in 
Scotland. This independence of spirit 
which began with his opposition to the 
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John Stuart Blackie. 


alphabet, ruled the whole of his life and 
shaped his career. 


Blackie was very fortunate in his first | 


teacher. A new academy had been 
founded in Aberdeen and placed under 
the charge of Peter Merson, a classical 
student who had attained some distinc- 
tion at Marischal College. Merson was 
not only an excellent Latinist, but also 
an intelligent student of mankind, and 
he soon took the measure of his young 
scholar. He saw that Blackie must be 
wiled into the thorny paths of litera- 
ture, not driven against his will, and 
the method he adopted was so success- 
ful that the boy left the academy a 
fairly good Latin scholar, and one who 
had learned the art of self-dependence. 
The spirit of emulation had been 
awakened within him, and he could not 
tolerate an inferior place, even though 
he gained a high position by irksome 
labor. Long years afterwards the pro- 
fessor wrote thus of his schoolboy 
days:— 


I got my lesson carefully, but I cannot 
say that this proceeded from any particu- 
lar love either of books or lessons. I 
imagine it was merely from the natural 
energy of my character, with an ambitious 
impulse that did not like to be last, when 
there was a fair chance of being first. 1 
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of becoming a lawyer, nevertheless, he 
addressed himself to his studies with 
industry. <A_ startling circumstance 
interrupted his course. The sudden 
death of an acquaintance—a young ad- 
vocate, brimful of health and vivacity, 
whom he had met in his father’s house 
—gave him a shock even more severe 
than that which he had experienced 
when his mother died. The serious 
side of his character, hitherto dormant, 
was rudely awakened. The strain of 
Covenanting blood in his nature as- 
serted itself. He renounced the vani- 
ties of Shakespeare, Burns, and Scott. 
that had been his chief delight, and 
turned with characteristic earnestness 
to the study of the sterner works of the 
old divines. Such a crisis is not 
unusual in one of Blackie’s tempera- 
ment, especially when he has not had 
any definite religious instruction, and it 
nearly always drives the youth from 
the extreme of indifference to the oppo- 
site limit of unbending Calvinism. For 


| him there is no medium between the 


| career for good or evil. 


Was put into a little world—the school— | 


where action was the law, and it was con- 
trary to my nature to be lazy or to be last. 
I was called upon to act for honor and 
glory with my equals, and I did my best 
with decision. That was the whole 
secret of my school activity. 


At Marischal College Blackie matric. | 
ulated in 1821, having gained a small | 
bursary when he entered, which he | 


resigned to a poorer student. His three 
years’ course was not specially distin- 
guished, the most noteworthy circum- 
stance being that the study which 
proved most attractive to him was 
Natural Philosophy, chiefly 
Professor Knight could make the sub- 
ject interesting. His father decided 
that he should be bred to the law as a 
profession, and in 1824 he began his 
apprenticeship. This had not been 
Blackie’s own choice. and consequently 
he was not enthusiastic at the prospect 


because | 


“everlasting Yea,” and the “everlasting 
No.” The period forms one of those 
turning points in life which settles the 
It may be 
merely a passing phase which will serve 
as a corrective to youthful frivolity and 
thoughtlessness, or it may end in 
theological mania. In Blackie’s case 
this accession of religious melancholy 
seemed likely to overturn all the 
arrangements for his prospective ca- 
reer. The study of the law became 
hateful to him. It dealt only with 
mundane and transitory affairs, while 
the problem of eternity confronted him 
everywhere. An inward voice called 
persistently upon him to give up con- 
cern for the fleeting occupations of this 
world, and to consecrate his life to 
religion. His father consented to the 
proposal that he should proceed to 
Edinburgh University to complete his 
arts course and then enter upon the 


| study of Divinity. 


The year he spent in Edinburgh under 
Professor John Wilson and Dr. Ritchie 
Was not greatly distinguished in an 
academical sense. His serious convic- 
tions interfered with his studies, and 
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he spent much of his leisure time in 
charitable work in the closes and 
wynds of Edinburgh, and devoted him- 
self to the study of ultra-Calvinistic 
books. Even the words of commenda- 
tion bestowed by Professor Wilson 
upon his one successful essay only gave 
him a reason for mortifying the flesh 
and restraining vanity, with the result 
that he never submitted another essay 
like it. He returned to study Divinity 
at Aberdeen University, under Princi- 
pal Brown and Dr. Duncan Mearns. 
By this time his religious fervor had 
begun to wane, and the cold Moderatism 
that prevailed in Aberdeen had a chill- 
ing effect upon him. A casual word 
from Dr. Patrick Forbes, professor 
of humanity and chemistry at King’s 
College, made him lose his faith in 
formulated theology. Dr. Forbes ad- 
vised him to study the Greek Testament 
ut first hand for himself, and to evolve 
his own theological convictions from 
it:— 

There was [he says] both sense and 
gospel here. 
my “Body of Divinity,” and forthwith got 
my Greek Testament interleaved, and 
commenced a course of Scripture study 
without the slightest reference to the 
Westminster Confession or any other sys- 
tematized essay of Christian doctrine. 
This resolution, however sensible, was 
not worldly-wise; nor was it so likely 
to lead to ecclesiastical preferment 
as the swallowing of conscientious 
scruples might have done. It is related 
that when a divinity student told his 
professor that he could not believe a 
certain doctrine, the astute theologian 
replied. “You must preach it till you 
believe it.” 
this flexible material. There was 
within him that “stalk o’ carle-hemp” 
of which the poet speaks, that would 
not permit him to do reverence to the 
opinions of others not more inspired 
than himself; and there was also that 
confidence in his own conclusions that 
would have made him blurt out an 
inconvenient truth, even in the pulpit. 
In view of his after life, one may safely 
say that he never would have made a 
successful minister. By the members 








| found 





John Stuart Blackie. 


of his flock he would have been held in 
high esteem, and they might have 
listened earnestly to his fervent and 
eloquent heart-utterances; but his bold 
explanations of “essentials” of doc- 
trine, and his derisive sarcasms upon 
formal “non-essentials,’” would have 
led him into constant and vexatious 
bickerings with Presbyteries, Synods. 
and General Assemblies, and these 
would have ruined his peace of mind. 
As Blackie’s Divinity course neared 
its conclusion a serious problem con- 
fronted Blackie, Senior. What was to be 
made of this gifted son of his,—this 


bundle of opinions, prejudices, and 
miscellaneous knowledge? He would 
have nothing to do with law. The 


Church had lost its attractions since he 
the entrance-porch barred by 
Creeds, Confessions, and Articles tv 
which he could not wholly and con- 
scientiously subscribe. His tastes haa 


| not inclined him to the study of med- 
| icine, and perhaps he would have been 
| too candid and outspoken to succeed in 


I immediately flung aside | 


that profession. In his difficulty Mr. 


| Blackie applied to Dr. Forbes, and that 





| the close of 1831. 
Blackie was not made of | 


very sensible man advised an educa- 
tional visit to Germany, where his own 
two sons were to complete their studies. 
And thus it came about very simply 
that the unformed entity called John 
Stuart Blackie was pitchforked into 
the centre of Europe, that he might see 
men and cities, and have the abnormal 
corners rubbed off, and the polish given 
to him which only travel can impart. 

It is unnecessary to detail here the 
incidents of Blackie’s Wanderjahre 
from April, 1829, till his return home at 
Suffice it to say that 


he studied for a short time at the 


| University of Géttingen, where the two 


' on to Berlin. 


Forbes youths remained while he went 
His first impressions of 
German university life were very 
favorable indeed; and he wrote home to 
express his delight with German prv- 


fessors, German students, German 
social ways, and all things Teutonic. 


Many a time in after life must George 
Canning’s burlesque lines have occurred 
to him as he remembered those happy 
days:— 


ee aes 
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John Stuart Blackie. 


Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 

I think of those companions true 

Who studied with me at the U- 
Niversity of Gottingen. 


This faded form! this pallid hue! 
This blood my veins is clotting in; 
My years are many—they were few— 

When first I entered at the U- 
Niversity of Géttingen. 

The professors under whom he 
studied at this famous university were 
Heeren, Saalfeld, Blumenbach, and 
Ottfried Miiller. The methods of in- 
struction pursued were so different 
from those prevalent at Aberdeen, that 
Blackie was heartily ashamed of the 
low standard that existed in Scotland. 
He wrote thus, after a two months’ 
residence :— 

With reference to our Scottish system 
of education, the scales fell from my eyes. 
I perceived that at Marischal College they 
had degraded the university pretty much 
into a school; that they drilled boys when 
they ought to have been stimulating young 
men; that our academical system was 
prominently puerile, and our standard of 
attainment lamentably low. I burned 
with indignation when I thought of these 


things, and from that moment became a 


university reformer. 


At Berlin it was Blackie’s good for- 
tune to meet with Schleiermacher, 
Neander, Raumer the historian, and 
Boeckh the philologist, and the in- 
fluence they had upon the receptive 
mind of the young Scottish student was 
very pronounced. His position was an 
odd one. He was on an educational 
tour, with no distinct purpose in view 
save the acquisition of knowledge, and 
with only a faint possibility that in the 
remote future he might become a Scot- 
tish clergyman. It was the custom 
long ago to send the sons of Scottish 
noblemen to the Continent that they 
might “finish their education” at some 
of the famed universities in Germany 
or Italy; but it was not usual in the first 
quarter of this century for students like 
Blackie to roam from one great seat of 
learning to another, merely to have 
their ideas extended. Yet the very free- 
dom he enjoyed made him labor more 
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assiduously than he would have done 
had a distinct goal been placed before 
him. His experience of education in 
Germany effectually took the conceit 
out of him so far as pride in the Scottish 
university system was concerned. The 
results of his student life in Germany 
were thus summed up by himself years 
afterwards :— 


At the conclusion of the winter session 
in Berlin I found myself perfectly master 
of the German language, thoughtfully 
read in some of the best German classics. 
and learning to speculate slowly and 
thoughtfully under some of the best Ger- 
man influences. But there was a want of 
speciality about me. I was neither a 
theologian nor a philosopher, a philologer, 
nor a poet—just a young man on his 
travels learning to live, and to feel, and 
to think, with theological tendencies and 
a possible theological destiny. I left Ger- 
many with a warm side towards the Ger- 
man people, which I have retained 
through life. Their simplicity, truthful- 
ness, and unaffected naturalness; their 
thoughtfulness, honesty of research, 
accuracy of learning, and breadth of 
generalization; their kindliness, frank- 
ness, and true-heartedness were just the 
sort of virtues that had a peculiar attrac- 
tion for me. I was glad to learn from 
them. 

This remarkable tour, which might 
be called Blackie’s ‘‘Sentimental 
Journey,” was extended into Italy. At 
Rome he was hospitably received by 
Chevalier Bunsen, and he studied 
antiquities under Professor Gerhard, 
writing an archeological essay in 
Italian, which was printed in the 
“Annali dell’ Instituto di Corrispon- 
denza Archzeologica per I’ anno, 1831,” 
and attracted some notice at the time. 
He had the notion of visiting Greece, 
but his father, thinking, probably, that 
it was full time for his erratic son to 
settle down to some definite profession, 
sternly ordered him home, and he 
reluctantly made his way back to Lon- 
don, and thence to Aberdeen. The 
lingering desire to enter the Church 
which he had entertained when he 
started on his tour, had been thoroughly 
put to flight by his German experiences. 
Even the law was less abhorrent to him 
as a profession, and he soon decided to 
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remove to Edinburgh. and begin his 
studies for the Scottish bar. By dint 
of sheer determination Blackie passed 
his examination and became a full- 
fledged advocate in July, 1834. But in 
the course of his legal studies he had 
not neglected literature. His first 
important work was his translation of 
Goethe’s “Faust,” for which task his 
recent journey had prepared him. 


As the first fruits of his literary 
genius Blackie’s version of ‘Faust” 


merits special notice. At the time of its 
appearance—February, 1834—German 
literature was comparatively unknown 
in this country. Coleridge had brought 





Schiller into notice by his masterly | 


translations of the “Piccolomini” and 
“The Death of Wallenstein.” Sir 
Walter Scott had published Burger’s 
famous ballad, and had made a barely 
ereditable version of “Goetz von 
Berlichingen.” Carlyle had done much 
to bring German literature within the 
knowledge of the average reading 
Briton, both by his translations, and by 
his “Life of Schiller.” But the only 
important work upon which English 
translators had made repeated assaults 
was Goethe’s “Faust,” and Blackie 
could hardly have chosen another poem 
in the whole range of Teutonic litera- 
ture that would have submitted him so 
fully to odious comparisons. The ver- 
sion by Lord Francis Leveson Gower 
(afterwards Earl of Ellesmere) was 
considered the most musical; the 
unrhymed translation by Abraham 
Hayward was reckoned the most faith- 
ful to the original text. Mr. David 
Syme’s version, which came out shortly 
before Blackie’s was thought sufti- 
ciently good to merit kindly mention; 
and as these were all recent enough to 
be remembered by the public, for a new 
writer to dash into the same subject 
was to challenge inevitable comparison 
or contrast. 
up the work unwarned. Miss Stoddart 
tells us that “Sir William Hamilton, 
Professor Wilson, and the poet ‘Delta’ 
took helpful interest in the work,” and 
Blackie had the advantage of revising 


| was blissfully unconscious. 


| dore 





Yet Blackie did not take | 
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renown depended upon this work we 
might hesitate to say a word in depre- 
ciation of it; but as it forms only one 
leaf in his eichenkranz it may freely be 
said that the version was far from 
satisfactory. On this subject Miss 
Stoddart’s statement is rather mis- 
leading. She quotes a letter from 
Carlyle in which the writer, with 
Carlylean grimness, suggests a better 
translation for an unimportant phrase, 
as though that were the only fault to 
be found in a work bristling with 
violent attacks upon the text of Goethe. 
Read between the lines (as all Carlyle 
letters should be) this is a sardonic 
sneer ut Blackie, of which the victim 
The biog- 
rapher also says that while Sir Theo- 
Martin’s version superseded 
Blackie’s, the latter was always 
esteemed the best by George Henry 
Lewes, and was used in his “Life of 
Goethe.” This is either a slip or a dis- 
ingenuous remark. As Lewes  pub- 
lished his biography in 1855 and Sir 
Theodore’s “Faust” appeared ten years 
later, of course the latter was not 
available for quotation. As a matter of 
fact, Blackie’s translation was very 
severely handled by the leading literary 
journals, and justly so. In his preface 
Blackie laid down the strange principle 
that the excellence of a poetical trans- 
lation depends not on a mere transpos- 
ing but a recasting of the original. We 
shall see later how he was called in 
question for this very principle by 
Professor Conington in his review of 
Blackie’s “Aschylus.” It was cer- 
tainly a very daring thing for a young 
rhymster like Blackie to attempt a 
translation of “Faust” at all—a work 
which even Coleridge, despite his 
Teutonie sympathies, shrank from, and 
declined to undertake. Miss Stoddart 
is not justified in leading the reader to 
imagine that Blackie’s version was 


| hailed with applause by the critics. 


his translation and comparing it with | 


those of his predecessors. If his 


The Quarterly Review (Vol. LII., p. 20), 

referring generally to translations of 

“Faust,” has the following passage:— 
Two translations in verse lately pub- 


lished, by Mr. Blackie and Mr. Syme, 
are creditable in some _ respects to 
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enthusiastic, and, we presume, 


these 
very young admirers of Goethe; but their 


especially Mr. Blackie’s, 
is deformed throughout by provin- 
cial licenses; and neither of them has 
caught the spirit of the poet in his lyrical 
snatches. 

Even more pointed and destructive was 
the criticism upon Hayward’s second 
edition of “Faust,” and Syme’s version, 
published by Messrs. A. & C. Black, 
and Blackie’s version, issued by Messrs. 


versification, 


Blackwood, which appeared in the 
Atheneum for 5th July, 18384. The 


writer, after animadverting upon Hay- 
ward’s prose, proceeds thus to notice 
the two new translators :— 


We have said that justice cannot be 
done to “Faust” in English prose; and the 
translations of Mr. Blackie and Mr. 
Syme have each failed, in our judgment, 
to catch Goethe’s mantle in poetry... . 
Both of these translators in verse confess, 
in their prefaces, to minor changes of 
words, and omissions here and there, to 
give increased poetical power to the 
whole! We reprobate all such irreverent 
tampering. It would never have been 
dreamed of by any one who could feel and 
translate Goethe. It has been remarked 
before, that much of the charm of 
Goethe’s numbers lies in their exquisite 
unity with the thoughts they breathe. 
This beauty our translators could not 
imitate and have not preserved. We have 
no space now to dwell upon minor points, 
either of individual merit or failure, nor 
to attempt any decision, which of these 
versions sins the most; but must sum the 
whole up by honestly telling our readers 
that, as living impressions of Goethe’s 
poetry, both deserve to be put out of 
court at once. 

The anonymous writer of this review 
gave ample evidence in previous 
Atheneum articles of his competence as 
a critic of translations from Goethe. 
His was not that preference for Byron 
which Miss Stoddart suggests as the 
reason for unfriendly criticisms of 
Blackie’s “Faust.” The simple fact is 


—and it is important to remember this 
when estimating Blackie’s character— 
that throughout all his life Blackie was 
the victim of moods which carried him, 
for the time, into extremes of thought, 
speech, and action; and at this time he 
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was suffering from an ultra-Germanic 
attack, hence his intrusion of Teuton- 
ized words into his translation, which 
were neither good English nor passable 
German. He was at the period Ger- 
manissimus Germanorum, just as in later 
days he was Scotissimus Scotorum. 
That he was quite conscious of this 
mental peculiarity is proved by a letter 
which he wrote to his sister while he 
was in Italy:— 


You see I am verse-mad. But you 
know I am subject to various kinds of 
madness, and of frequent recurrence. In 
Aberdeen I got religious-mad; then I got 
Latin-mad; now I am verse-mad and 
drawing-mad, and am_= getting fast 
antiquity-mad. Out of this never-ending 
fermentation may something good arise, 
that I may not be eternally driven about 
by every wind of doctrine. 


It was, perhaps, a touch of disappoint- 
ment at the reception accorded by 
eminent scholars to his “Faust” that 
prompted Blackie to abandon Goethe 
for Wordsworth, a change only to be 
accounted for on this theory of his 
mental habit of flying from one pole to 
its opposite. To exchange the living, 
active, energetic poetry of Goethe, a 
man of the world and student of man- 
kind, for that of a dreamy, introspective 
lover of nature and _ solitude like 
Wordsworth, was too violent a reversal 
even for Blackie; and he never became 
an enthusiastic Laker. In the literary 
society of Edinburgh he took his part 
with credit. He could write a good 
song, and sing it well if need be; he 
could crack a joke of his own, or laugh 
with Carlylean intensity at the humor 
of another; he was ever ready to join 
heartily either in the wit or wisdom of 
his associates; in short, he was that 
somewhat rare entity, an excellent 
“elubable” man, and his popularity was 
great accordingly. But he did not suc- 
ceed at the bar. During the five years 
that followed his accession to the 
dignity of advocate he held only two 
briefs, and he was forced to eke out 
his income by writing articles (chiefly 
on German subjects) for Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and for the Foreign Quarterly 
Review. Meanwhile his study of Greek 
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was sedulously pursued, and so early 
as 1838 he had begun the translation of 
“72schylus,” which was not published 
till 1850. He did not neglect law for 
literature; but when he could not find 
clients in the one profession, he was 
forced to seek patrons in the other. 

This briefless barrister, whose only 





means of support consisted in the uncer- | 


tain revenue from occasional maga- 


zine articles, had the hardihood to fall | 


in love with his cousin, Eliza Wyld, and 
to pay respectful court to her. It could 
hardly be expected that the young 


lady’s parents would consent to her | 


union with one who, though ten years 
her senior, had no settled income nor 
immediate prospects, and the lovers 
were forced for a time to part. But 
fortune, ever kind to those who do not 
court her favor, was about to turn a 
smiling face towards him. Marischal 
College was then in the throes of a 
reorganization, and Alexander Banner- 
man, M.P., for Aberdeen, had not only 
persuaded Sir Robert Peel’s Commis- 
sion to recommend the foundation of a 
Latin chair, but had secured that he 


John Stuart Blackie. 


conscientious and outspoken to lurk 
under a subterfuge. The Presbytery 
could not ignore his statement, nor 
could they legally admit him,—at least 
they were unwilling to take the 
responsibility of doing so. <A _ pro- 
tracted litigation ensued, and two years 
elapsed before he was permitted. after 
a judgment pronounced by the Court 
of Session, to enter upon the duties of 
the professoriate. In the interim he 
ccntinued his magazine articles, and 


| opened up a correspondence with Eliza 


| Wyld. 


| 


should be consulted before any appoint- | 


ment was made to it. Having been 
himself a banker, Mr. Bannerman was 
an old friend of the Blackie family. and 
had kept up correspondence with John 
Stuart Blackie during all the devious 
career of that talented young man. He 
took up Blackie as his candidate, and as 
splendid testimonials were forthcoming 
from Sir William Hamilton, Professor 
yerhard, and many other men of 
weight, Blackie was appointed as 
Regius professor of humanity at 
Marischal College in May, 1889. <A 
curious fence barred his entrance to the 
office. It was necessary that he should 
sign the Confession of Faith in the 
presence of the Presbytery of Aberdeen. 
To one who had left hide-bound theol- 
ogy so far behind him, this was a 
severe trial. Many professors, doubt- 
less, had signed the Confession with 
mental reservations; few would have 
had the courage of a Galileo or a 
Blackie to sign and then pronounce 
dissent. Silence in such a case would 
have been golden, but Blackie was too 





Her parents prohibited his pro- 
posals, and it was not until he had been 
installed as professor, and had made a 
brilliant opening to a distinguished 
academical career that he won his be- 
loved and wedded her. 

There is profound wisdom in the 
French proverb ‘Tout vient 4 point a 
qui sait attendre.” After all these 
years of weary waiting, of futile striv- 
ing to adjust himself to his environ- 


ment, Blackie had come _ almost 
accidentally into the position which 
he was best fitted to occupy. He was 


a radical reformer of Scottish univer- 
sity systems, and he had been placed in 
a new chair, untrammelled by tra- 
dition, that he might make what he 
pleased of it. Formalism, pedantry, 
reverence for the past merely because 
it was past, were all abhorrent to him. 
He flung these aside, and started his 
class with a schwing and fervor that 
soon made it a centre of attraction in 
Marischal College. One of his old pupils, 
J. Forbes White, LL.D., now of Dundee, 
thus describes the method pursued by 
Blackie in conducting his class:— 


By his good nature and by his cutting 
wit he soon mastered the turbulent ele- 
ment, and by my year, ’43-44, an easy. 
natural good behavior was the rule. He 
was loved, and this love got him respect. 
He was, of course, fond of jokes and of 
extreme statements which caused a 
laugh, but the class went on sweetly and 
merrily, busily at work, perfectly under 
control_—a class entirely different from 
any other in the ease of its manners. 


Begun in this fashion, and pursued 
despite the protests and sarcasms of 
scholastic pedants, Blackie’s class be- 
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came a model. His students were his 
personal friends; their studies were 
made lightsome by his hearty commen- 
dation or tender correction; and he 
wiled them into love of literature, when 
sterner methods would have failed. It 
is not necessary to dwell upon this 
period of his life. The most notable 
action during his ten years at Marischal 
College was the strong agitation which 
he got up for the abolition of university 
tests.—a movement which ultimately 
resulted in triumph for the progressive 
party. The period was memorable 
also because it saw the completion of 
his translation of ‘‘Aa%schylus,”’—a work 
upon which his reputation with pos- 
terity will rest much more than this 
generation seems to recognize. 

Some fatal faculty, like a prema- 
turely tormenting demon, seemed to 
drive Blackie to the choice of works for 
translation that presented almost in- 
superable difficulties. It was so with 
Goethe's “Faust,” as we have seen, and 
in a far greater degree with “Aschy- 
lus: but in the latter case he had not 
to contend with numerous translators, 
nor to submit to depreciatory com- 
parisons. Save Robert Potter, the 
learned Vicar of Lowestoft, there had 
been no metrical English translator of 
the complete works of schylus until 
Blackie attempted the task; and as 
Potter’s version had been published in 
1777. it was antiquated enough to be 
considered out of date. Here was 
practically a fresh field for one who had 
studied Greek as a living language, and 
who regarded Aischylus much in the 
same way as a non-classical reader 
looks upon Shakespeare. The work 
had been begun in 1838, and though 
it was only pursued at intervals, it had 
never been far from his thoughts dur- 
ing twelve years. The subject was sur- 
rounded with dangers. The translator 
had first of all to settle the rhythmic 
form which he should adopt. He had 
to decide whether it would be better to 
give a line-for-line version, with the 
ndded fetters of rhyme, or to cast his 
version into the shape that an English 
poet would have chosen to express the 
ideas. The former plan could not be 
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absolutely carried out; and the latter 
would probably deteriorate into a mere 
paraphrastic version, as far removed 
from the original as Pope’s translations 
are from Homer’s Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Blackie determined to combine 
the two; to adhere literally to the Greek 
whenever he could find apt English 
equivalents, but to reserve the right of 
digression and paraphrase when the 
difficulty of the text made that method 
convenient. He thus followed a mod- 
ified application of the _ intolerable 
principle laid down in his preface to 
“Faust.” that the translator should 
recast the thought of the poet. This is 
not translation but transformation. and 
it is well for Blackie’s reputation that 
he did not apply his principle com- 
pletely to 4schylus. Another difficulty 
was the corruption of the Greek text, 
which involved prolonged investiga- 
tions and collation of various versions: 
labor which is not understood by the 
non-classical reader, and for which the 
translator does not receive due credit. 
It was here that Blackie showed his 
power in a very unexpected manney. 
His prolegomena and notes are of great 
value to the student, and display sound 
scholarship and patient investigation 
such as one would hardly have antici- 
pated from him. It is true that Blackie 
was neither a Bentley nor a Porson; 
yet it would not be easy in the present 
day, to find a Greek scholar, even at 
Oxford, who would tackle a complete 
translation of A2schylus as Blackie did, 
and bring it to so triumphant a con- 
clusion. In the very sympathetic re- 
view of Blackie’s work which Professor 
Conington wrote for the Edinburgh Re- 
view, he says: “A man who girds him- 
self to so arduous a task is no more to 
be compared with a translator of a 
single play, than the latter is to be 
measured against a holiday performer, 
who, in a happy moment, hits off a 
solitary chorus.” There was, no doubt, 
a special attraction for Blackie in the 
loftiness and sublimity of A®schylus. 
He felt what De Quincey has described 
as that “sympathy with the grandeurs 
of nature and human nature” which the 
Greek dramatist displayed, and enthu- 
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siastically prepared to interpret these | turn his attention rather to original 


for readers of English. His 
were crowned with success. Nothing 
he accomplished, before this time or 
after it, is to be compared to this work. 
He may be remembered as a writer of 
ephemeral verses by some, as_ the 
founder of the Celtic chair by others; 
but for posterity he will occupy a 
unique position as the best English 
rhythmie translator of the complete 
works of Aschylus. 

The publication of Blackie’s “A®schy- 
lus” had an important effect upon his 
academical career. It had placed him 
amongst the foremost Greek scholars of 
his nation, and when the Greek chair 
at Edinburgh University became va- 
eant through the death of Professor 
Dunbar on 7Tth December, 1851, 
Blackie’s friends in the Scottish 
metropolis turned their eyes towards 
him as one who would make a worthy 
successor. The presentation to this 
chair lay with the town council of 
Edinburgh, and Blackie’s claims were 
so strongly urged that eventually he 
was appointed to the post, and entered 
upon his duties at the beginning of the 
session of 1852-53. This was a position 
which he had long desired, and again 
patient waiting had brought the prize 
within his grasp. When his first ses- 
sion was ended he set out on a visit to 
Greece, determined to find out for him- 
self how far Greek was still a living 
language. The conclusions he arrived 


labors | 


poetry than to translations, as he had 
sufficiently shown his power as a 
versifier in the rhymed passages of his 
versions of German and Greek poetry. 
Persuaded by the pertinacity of his 
friends, he published his first volume 
of poems in 1857, entitled “Lays and 
Legends of Ancient Greece,” to which 
a series called “Braemar Ballads” was 
appended. This volume did not greatly 
help his literary reputation. The plain 
fact is—and it may as well be said 
firmly—that Blackie was not a great 
original poet. There was a certain 
marching music about his verses, as 
though they had been improvised to the 
tread of his own martial stride. and he 
had also a “fowth o’ rhymes” at his 
command; yet his poems were lacking 
in either that concentrated fervor or 
that highly refined polish which ought 


| to mark the work of a successful and 


at ruled all his later opinions, and until | 


the close of his long life he strongly 
advocated the teaching of Greek as a 
living mode of expression, not merely 
as a fossilized form of literature. He 
had founded the Hellenic Society in 
Aberdeen amongst his own students 
for the purpose of keeping alive the 
love of Greek literature; and a similar 
called the “Blackie 
hood” soon sprang up in Edinburgh. 


society 


Brother- | 


popular poet. Even in his later days, 
when some passing event incited him to 
send a sonnet, or a poem that defied 
classification, to the Scotsman, it was 
painfully evident that he was not even 
a passable rhymster. Crude, unformed, 
rugged lines were strung together by 
him and pitchforked at the public, as 
though anything that bore the name of 
Blackie was good enough for the 
“Boeotian herd.” It is a notable fact 
that great translators (with few excep- 
tions) have never been great original 
poets; and Blackie was no exception. 
His ‘‘Lyrical Poems,” published in 
December, 1859, is a volume containing 
a curious medley of songs of love and 
battle, of past and present times, out of 
which a limited number of memorable 
pieces may be selected, but which do 
not rise very high above mediocrity. 


The “Lays of the Highlands and 
Islands,” published in August, 1871, 


were more appreciated because of the 


| graphic descriptions of Hebridean 
scenery which they gave; and .his 


The energetic professor did not limit | 


his energies to the class-room. Every- 
where and at all times he was earnest 


in his endeavors to spread the love of | 
| they displayed than for any special 


learning for its own sake amongst his 
fellow-men. 
Blackie had been frequently urged to 


“Songs of Religion and Life,” issued in 
January, 1876, were received with 
applause rather for the devout spirit 


grace of diction. The ‘“Messis Vitz,’’ 
published in October, 1886, was his last 
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volume of poetry, and though it con- | 
tains several poems that are deeply im- 

pressive, as the outcome of an extended | 
experience of life, many of the pieces | 
are not of high merit. 


| in judgment, not in knowledge. 


The life of a professor in a Scottish | 
university, however full it may be of | 


earnest and valuable class-work, 
seldom eventful. It is unnecessary to 
dwell with annalistic minuteness upon | 
the long period of Blackie’s profes- 
soriate in 
thirty years. 


is | 
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found in these four volumes, whatever 
southern critics may say; and though 
slight errors may be discovered on a 
microscopic scrutiny, they are errors 
And if 
even Homer be allowed to nod, surely 
some latitude may be given to his 
humble translator. 

It was neither by his “Aschylus” nor 
his “Homer,” laborious as these were, 


| that Blackie became known to a very 


2dinburgh, extending over | 
The great literary event | 


of that time was his publication of a | 
translation of the Iliad, issued in four | 


bulky volumes, in 1866. 


ful production in many ways. For 


It is a wonder- | 


scholars, its chief value will be found in | 


the dissertations and the notes. The 
initial difficulty of the choice of a metre 
which would make the English reader 
familiar with antique Grecian thought 
in an agreeable and familiar dress, was 
not so happily surmounted as in the 
translation of Aschylus. The fourteen- 
syllabled measure which Blackie 


| the day of small books.” 


adopted was too wasteful in its fluency, | 


too apt to become paraphrastic, and— 
inexcusable error—too monotonous to 


wide circle of readers. His little vol- 
ume entitled “Self-culture,” published 
first in 1873, and since re-issued almost 
annually, did more to bring him face 
to face with the great world that lies 
outside the universities than his most 
scholastic works. In a letter addressed 
by Blackie, some years ago, to the 
present writer, he says: “Verily, this is 
This was the 
result his experience with ‘“Self- 
culture.” He found that the condensed 
wisdom contained in less than a hun- 
dred pages appealed powerfully to the 
very class for whom it was written; and 
its influence upon the young men who 
have read it and pondered its maxims 


of 


” 


| must have been very great. 


| 
hold the reader’s attention. There are | 
passages that contain very clever inter- | 


calary rhymes, and very spirited 
descriptions; but often the jog-trot 
measure descends into a “wearifu’ 


wobble,” and the effect is marred by the 


very regularity of the poetic feet. 
Despite his sympathy with German 


thought, Blackie was an uncompromis- 
ing opponent of Wolf and the ‘“‘myriad- 
Homer” theorists. He scorned the 
“higher criticism’ on this subject. 
Homer was to him as real a single per- 
sonality as Burns or Scott; and on this 
point he nailed his colors to the mast, 
and shouted “No surrender!” Never- 
theless his “Iliad” did not settle the 
matter, and his strong assertions pro- 
voked the attacks of the critics. A 
superfine reviewer was daring enough 
to say that “Professor Blackie knows 
many things, but he does not know 
yreek”—a remark which betrayed the 
ignorance, the presumption, and the 
animus of the anonymous. writer. 
There is accurate scholarship to be 





A visit paid to Oban in 1863 had led 
him to fix his residence at Altnacraig 
near “the Brighton of the Hebrides,” 
and this continued to be his Highland 
home for many years. It was during 
the earlier years of his stay at Altna- 
craig that his attention was _ first 
directed to the Gaelic language; and 
his enthusiasm for this ancient form of 
speech, as every one knows, resulted in 
his carrying through triumphantly the 
proposal to found a Gaelic chair at 
Edinburgh University. Since Blackie’s 
death a rather ungracious attack has 
been made upon him “in the house of 
his friends,” and he has been accused 
of being a mere pretender to a knowl- 
edge of Gaelic. That he was not a pro- 
found Gaelic scholar may be admitted, 
for that he never professed to be; but 
his enthusiasm for the preservation of 
the language was unbounded, and— 
what is more to the purpose—effectual. 
His book on ‘“‘The Language and 


Literature of the Highlands” is at least 
a useful and (strange to say) unpreju- 
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diced contribution to the Ossianic con- 
troversy, well as an interesting 
account of recent Gaelic poetry. It 
was Blackie’s love for the Scottish 
Highlands that led him to espouse the 
cause of the Crofters, and to work with 
voice and pen earnestly on their be- 
half. Possibly his enthusiastic nature 
induced him to overstate the case 
for the Crofters, but that was a 
venial fault, and savored least of all of 
quackery. 

Of the busy years that followed 
Blackie’s retirement from the Greek 
chair it is not needful to speak. He 
was so largely before the public in some 
form or other, as lecturer, writer of 
newspaper-letters, or agitator, that his 
name was a household word throughout 
the land. In his fancied seclusion and 
well-earned repose, he was like David 
in the Cave of Adullam, for “every one 
that was in distress, and every one that 
was in debt, and every one that was 
discontented, gathered themselves unto 
him,” and he became the champion of 
the oppressed, and sent none sorrow- 
fully away. 
of his popularity. 
of humankind, who become soured and 
querulous as age steals over them, 
Blackie retained the dews of his youth 
when he had passed far beyond the 
allotted span. 
pundit, he could kindly sympathize with 
the perplexed youth’s first struggles in 
the initial mysteries of Greek. Secure 
in his later years from all danger of 
poverty, his ear was ever open to the 
ery of penury. Bitterness or animosity 
had no place in his heart. His 
sympathies went out towards all man- 
kind, not merely in a rhetorical figure 
of speech, but actually. Such a man 
need not be a philologist, a profound 
metaphysician, and an eminent poet to 
win the affectionate regard of men. It 
is the human element in him that makes 
the whole world kin. Of him it might 
be said as it was of another large- 
hearted poet:— 








as 


Nature on thee the poet’s power be- 
stowed, 


A genial humor, and a trenchant wit, 
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This was the true secret 
Unlike the majority | 


Though learned as a | 








That now like mild heat-lightning 
gleamed and glowed, 
Now with a sudden flash life’s centre 


hit. 


All the great gifts that lavish Nature gave 
By study, culture, art, were trained and 
formed. 
As scholar, critic, poet—gay or grave— 
The world to thee with heart responsive 
warmed. 
Blackie’s closing years were brilliant 
as a glowing sunset that gilds even the 
approaching clouds of night. He sank 
gradually, but not under mental eclipse; 
the twilight of his life was not pro- 
tracted. On Saturday, 2nd March, 
1895, John Stuart Blackie expired in 
the eighty-sixth year of his age. 
Never was there one more worthy to 
have the pious wish engraven over his 
resting-place which formed the epitaph 
on many an ancient Grecian tomb:— 


Let the earth that lies above him, 
Gently on his bosom rest. 


A. H. MILLAR. 


From Temple Bar. 
“HE COMETH NOT.” 


The average number of persons 
annually run over and killed in the 
streets within the Metropolitan police 


area is rather more than one hundred and 

twenty-seven, the total number for the 

eleven years ending with 1888 being 

1,399. 

(Report of Commissioner of Police of 
Metropolis for 1888.) 


She was very pale, but most deli- 
cately beautiful. She stood leaning 
back against the gate, dangling her 
broad-brimmed straw hat by the rib- 
bon, just as he had asked her to stand, 
that evening when he left her, so that 
he might see her graceful figure out- 
lined against the wheat as he turned 
to wave another good-bye from the 
bend of the road. 

She was gazing along it now, and 
beyond it into a distance that no hedge 
could bound, her dark grey eyes rounded 
and wide open, and the little brows 
above them strained upward as if in 
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surprise to keep the tears from brim- 
ming over. Her mouth was set firmly, 
its pretty curves all drawn into hard 
straight lines; but the corners of it 
were quivering with the effort, while 
every now and again the white apple 
rose and trembled in her throat as 
she strove to gulp down the sobs that 
would not be stifled spite of all she 
could do. Her fingers were twitching 
nervously at the ribbon, smoothing out 
the little roll they had been making 
of the end of it, smoothing it out and 
rolling it up—only to smooth it out and 
roll it up again. 

Behind her waved the wheat in the | 
south-west wind, yellower for the fort- 
night which had taken all the color 
from her face, and below and beyond 
lay the sea calm and untroubled in the 
summer evening, with Lundy curtained 
in its violet shadows waiting like a 
floating cradle for the sun. 

But her back was towards it all. 
What part had she in the evening’s 
peace? So far from bringing her com- 
fort it but made her trouble the greater 
by contrast and her isolation the more | 
complete; nature’s broad quiet smile 
seemed to imply an indifference to 
her suffering very like contempt. The | 
breeze lifted a stray tress of her black- | 
brown hair as if to ruffle it in reproach, 
and laid it down again tenderly, to fan 
the gnats from off her face before it 
passed; but she never heeded, nor 
heard its sigh of pity as it died away | 
along the road. | 





Waiting, waiting—although she knew 
the hopelessness of waiting any longer. 
Had she not heard the old copper bugle 
proclaim the arrival of the one coach 
that passed through the little village | 
in the day ?—As she had heard it every 
evening for the last week. But that | 
was an hour ago now. 

To-morrow would be Sunday. 
was no coach at all on Sundays. 


There | 
Yet | 


she could almost regard that with re- | 
lief: there would be nothing to expect | 
and no fresh disappointment therefore; 

it would be something to be free from 

this weary strain of waiting at least | 
for a day. She would go to the church 
in the morning and pray. or try to pray. | 


783 
The day, the place, and the temporary 
relief from the conflict of her hopes 
and fears, all would combine to help 
her frame her prayer more humbly 
and devoutly; while here it seemed as 
if she could never pray for meekness 
and strength to endure, but only for 
that dreary “if it be possible” contin- 
ually. Then the afternoon she would 
spend here again and think it all over 
quietly to herself; and—he must surely 
come on Monday. 

He had promised not to be away for 
more than four days or five at the 


| most; yet nearly a fortnight had passed, 


and he had never even written. He 
had business in London, so he said, 
to see a purchaser for his last pictures, 
that pretty set of water-color drawings 
of the Devonshire coast, which she had 
so much admired—she had sat and 
watched him at work upon some of 
them—to see a purchaser, and pay some 
money into a bank. That was all he 
had to do, and then he was coming 
back—so he said. The from 
where she stood had formed the sub- 
ject of the last. In the foreground 
stood the gate she was leaning upon, 
dividing the shadows of the lane from 
the light that played over the wheat 
and sparkled from the sea, with the 
cliffs towards Hartland gradually melt- 
ing into the soft folds of the summer 
haze beyond, and the cloudless glory 
of the summer sky above all. Beauti- 
ful enough indeed! It seemed to her. 
however, that she had never truly real- 
ized their beauty until he had pointed 
out what a wondrous picture of peace 
and promise they made, nor loved them 
rightly until she had learnt to love 
them for his sake. 

For she had given him all her heart. 
from that first meeting a few weeks 


scene 


; ago, when, as she was busy one morn- 


ing picking flowers in the garden that 
stood between her mother’s cottage and 
the road, she had heard his voice, and 
looking up had seen him at the gate, 
hat in hand, with the sunlight turning 
to flame upon his bare head, and a look 
upon his face that, in spite of all the 
dust of his long walk from Bideford. 
sent her fancy flying back to the Gala- 
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had of her day-dreams, and held her 


spell-bound until he had twice repeated | 


his modest request for some milk. She | 


had sped back to the cottage without a 
word, only to find that there was no 
milk to be had, and that all she could 
offer him was a glass of water. But 


when she returned with the prettiest | 


jug in the kitchen filled to the brim 
and a timid apology that she had noth- 
ing better to give, he had murmured 
something about its being none the 
less welcome with such a giver, and 
she had dropped her eyes before the 
glance that rested with a grave won- 
der upon her beauty, and read her 
secret before she was even conscious 
of it herself. 

Then, after refreshing himself and 
thanking her sedately, he had paused 
to admire the cottage, with its burden 
of creepers hanging from the porch, 
and the view that it commanded over 


the cliffs to the sea, and to express | 


a quiet regret that he had been a 
stranger to the west country until 
then. He was an artist, he explained, 
and had come to Bideford Bay in 
search of coast scenery, upon some 
studies of which he was engaged. He 
had already made one or two—would 
she think him impertinent if he asked 
for a native’s criticism upon them? 
Artists were always vain, he said, smil- 
ing. Perhaps, too, she could tell him 
of a few places in the neighborhood 
especially suitable for his purpose. 

After all, it was very natural that 
she should have come upon him a day 
or two afterwards sketching from one 
of the points she had suggested and 
given him directions how to find; that 
she should have been pleased at the 
compliment to her judgment—yes, her 
judgment—his presence there implied; 
that she should have stopped to look 
at some of the drawings in the port- 
folio, and thought them more beautiful 
than she had ever seen before. 
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pittance and ever 


grew 
| smaller year by year; with nothing to 


to a mere 


look forward to but the life of a com- 
panion or nursery governess when that 
mother died. They had buried thein- 
selves here some years ago, soon after 
her father’s death, to be as near to the 
west and Ireland as might be, con- 
sidering their straightened means. Liv- 
ing was cheap, and the climate suited 
her mother besides. But they were too 
poor, or perhaps too proud, and the 
invalid was too ailing to care about 
making many new friends even in that 
kindly, open-hearted country. And she 
had been very lonely. 

So that when he came, with his art 
and his words, his handsome eyes and 
gentle, considerate interest in herself, 
he had made an easy conquest, whether 
he would or no, and she had been too 
inexperienced and simple-minded to 
think him capable of abusing the con- 
fidence his deference and courteous- 
ness had inspired. If he had no real 
regard for herself, she thought, he 
would hardly have asked, as he had 
done more than once, to be allowed 
to call on her mother, or have seemed 
so concerned when she failed to take 
advantage of his request. For she had 
always put him off. She was afraid 
of her mother, whose tongue could cut 
so terribly sharp when anything arose 
to interfere with the paramount con- 
sideration of her own present comfort 
and future necessities. She was afraid 
that her mother would look upon such 
a call and the troublesome possibilities 
it would suggest as but a fresh proof 
of the fancied neglect and indifference 
towards herself that were the causes 
of such constant complaint; and so had 
pleaded the invalid’s iliness and weak- 
ness to him in excuse as she thanked 
him all the same. 

There was no reason for troubling 
her mother so soon, or for taking precau- 


| tions which the mere fact of his asking 


Her life had been very lonely away | 


here in the west, with no one to care | 


| 


for or to care for her, except a mother 
rendered peevish and irritable with age | 
and rheumatism and the trouble of a | 


small Irish rent-roll that had dwindled 


had rendered unnecessary. There was 
no advantage to be gained by imme- 
diate confession, and a great deal to 
be lost. She might very possibly be 
forbidden to see him again. 

She had thought so then. but now she 
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could not rid herself of the idea that, 
after all, she had but blinded herself 
to her own blindness, and by acting in 
a way her conscience had condemued, 
had forfeited the respect which was 
all that bound him in honor towards 
her. Not that she had ever intended 
to conceal the story of her attachment 
from her mother altogether; but she 
had put off the time for confession, 
hoping that redoubled care and unre- 


mitting attention might soften the 
harshness and querulous ingratitude 


that were the burdens of her daily 
life, and perhaps some day soon em- 
bolden her to crave some consideration 
for herself in return. 
her conscience by anid 


this means, 


steadily set herself to do everything | 


in her power to alleviate the invalid’s 
afflictions. Morning and evening she 
devoted herself to the double duties 
of nurse and housekeeper with an en- 
ergy incapable of rebuff; but in the 
afternoon, when the invalid had dozed 
off, and there was nothing that de- 
manded her attention for an hour or 
two, she would take up her hat and 
wander out through the fields and along 
the cliffs, her modesty half condemning 
her, though love guided her footsteps 
the while, until she found him sitting 
painting—where she had found him 
the day before. And then the feeling 
of helpless happiness which thrilled 
her heart to hear his words of greet- 
ing would dispel, as if by magic, all 
recollection of her daily round of thank- 
less self-sacrifice; and no ingratitude, 
no neglect, no reproach would seem 
too heavy for her to bear. 

Sometimes she would but linger a 
few minutes to note the advance in 
his picture, and exchange a few words 
with him; but oftener she would cast 
aside the reserve which she felt was 
after all mere hypocrisy, and would 
sit down to watch him and listen with 
parted lips and eyes growing large 
with wonder, while he spoke of the 
life of the fields and the sea in lan- 
guage she could only half comprehend. 
and praised “the fathomless universe” 
as only an artist can, pausing in his 
work every now and again to turn 
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She had quieted | 
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and smile at her beauty and admira- 
tion, until she could scarcely tell 
whether to smile too for pleasure and 
sympathy, or flush with shame for 
she hardly knew what. Sometimes, 
too, he would speak of London and the 
fogs and the smoke, and compare them 
with the light and glory of the scenes 
around them, or talk to her of books 
and men and the doings and discoveries 
or try to draw forth her 
ideas about life and religion, or bring 
out a for her to read, and ex- 
plain or comment on the passages that 
pleased him. And sometimes, though 
rarely, he would speak of his ambition; 
and that pleased her best of all. But 
he never spoke of love, and she loved 
him the better for his silence as to 
that. She was lonely, and he knew it, 
and gave her what pleasure his com- 
panionship could bring. What need to 
break the spell by paying her compli- 
ments or making advances which would 
necessitate her acceptance or rejection, 
and in any case force her to betray 
herself openly? He was content to see 
her happy, and to know that he was 
the cause. Yet he was not more self- 
ish or more regardless of the future 
than other men. Definition would 
come with time; there was no need 
for hurry. 

So a month had passed, the happiest 
month of her life, the only happy one, 
now that she came to look back upon 
it; and she felt that she had gained 
more from his teaching in that short 
time than she would ever gather from 
all the books in the world. But it had 
suddenly come to anend. He had been 
ealled back to town on business, and 
left her to learn, by the bitter experi- 
ence that admits of no miscalculation, 
how much she loved him. susiness! 
How she loathed the word and all that 
it implied. 

She had tried, however, to make light 
of his leaving her, and hide her grief 
at losing him even for a few days; 
and hidden it very badly after all. 
They had parted here by the gate, the 
gate which had been the silent wit- 
ness of so much that had made her 
‘ife sweet before, and which had grown 


of science, 


book 
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strangely dear by mournful association 
with her daily deepening sorrow ever 
since. For though she listiessly wan- 
dered away from it sometimes to 
revisit the places where they had sat 
together, her feet always led her back 
to it at the close of the afternoon to 
listen for the horn tuat made her heart 
beat so fast for hali an hour, till dis- 
uppoiltiment came again and hope de- 
parted till the morrow. 

But even at parung he had breathed 
a word of love, so her lips, too, 
were sealed. But she could not hide 


Mot 


her tell-tale face or keep the hand 
she gave him from trembling as he 


held it; and then, suddenly, before she 





could withdraw it, before her ups could 


stuimmer out the little white lie that 
rose in explanation, he had kissed her, 
then held her at arm’s length for a 
moment, then 
her again. “Stand just so,” he cried, 
“that I may have the loveliest picture 
of all to keep before my eyes when I 
am gone; and wave me good-bye when 
I reach the corner.” 

Last Wednesday—yes, it was last 
Wednesday—it had first come upon 
her. ‘What if she were to lose him, 
not for a few days, but forever! She 
could not even yet wholly realize what 
that could mean. It was too horrible 
to be possible; yet even as she tried 
to thrust the thought of it from her 
it had grown possible in the thinking. 
She had prayed that it should not be 
possible, but to pray was to admit 
what it was treason against her faith 
in his honor and goodness even to 
think of; and even while she doubted 
whether she ought to pray or not, the 
possible grew more probable every 
time the coach came and passed with- 
out him, and her prayer the wilder and 


more desperate every day; and she had | 


admitted it all. 
And now, to-morrow, she must add 
that other prayer, that prayer for 


kissed her and kissed | 


strength and patience, the promise of | 
which seemed to bring her no conso- | 


lation at all. For the promise that 
whatsoever she asked, believing, she 
should receive, had not been fulfilled: 
and though she never doubted that its 
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non-fulfilment could be accounted for 
by reason of her own unbelief or un- 
worthiness or such like, what certainty 
had she that the fulfilment of any other 
might be independent of her own de- 
serving? Besides, she was not certain 
that she cared to be enabled to suffer 
and endure. Nay, rather let her sor- 
row kill her as it had killed Elaine, 
and a thousand others. Was it wick- 
edness to be true to her love and 
refuse to pray for this? She knew 
that it was, and that the conflict be- 
tween her will and her conscience 
threatened to raise a barrier between 
God and herself. And yet, if God was 
merciful perhaps he would grant her 
that patience and humility for which 
she could not bring herself to pray, 
even though he would not heed her 
first pitiful supplication, which she 
still felt was the only one she could 
honestly utter: “O God, give him back 
to me!” 

And ever as it rose to her lips came 
the question as unanswerable as her 
very prayer seemed to be. What was 
this one man that she had given him 
power to torture her so, or this love 
that she could have sacrificed even the 
little pleasure her life had given her 
to gain it? Mysterious, yet agonizingly 
real. And the profit? The knowledge 
that she could suffer; how she could 
suffer! Oh, if he could not come back 
why did he not write? And if he 
would not why did he not write like- 
wise? Was he after all a liar, cr ca- 
pable of the common brutality and then 
the common cowardice she had read 
of in stories of his kind? And if he 
was could she ever grow to hate him? 
Or did he trust her faith too little or 
too much to tell her what detained 
him? But even if he did trust her 
he had no right to put her to such a 
test or give her cause for doubting 
him even for a moment; and if he did 
not, he must know that his silence 
was many times harder to explain 
than his excuses to believe. And yet, 
if he did trust her much as to 
think excuse unnecessary, how had she 
treated his faith in her? Had she 
had 


so 


proved herself worthy of it. 


or 
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she on this very first trial but shown 
how suspicious, how exacting, how im- 
patient, how weak and cowardly she 
could be? 

He had left her no address; and she 
had asked for none; she had never 
imagined there would be any need for 
that; he was to come back so soon. 
Yet if he had never intended to come 
back he would also have left her none, 
and perhaps have laughed in his sleeve 
at her simplicity for not asking. Be 
that as it might, she could be glad 
now that she had given him that small 
proof of her confidence; and the remem- 
brance of it and of the love that could 
be so easily outwitted from its very 
blindness would sting him till his dying 
day, unless he was utterly heartless; 
and that she would never believe. 

Yesterday evening she had gone down 
with the courage of despair to the cot- 
tage where he had lodged to ask the 
woman there if he had left any mes- 
sage or even any of his belongings 
behind. But she had been met with a 
sour, suspicious glance and no news 
whatever; he had taken what few 
things belonged to him away with 
him and gone; no, he had said noth- 
ing to her about coming back; with an 
accent on the “her” so significant that 
the poor girl could have cursed her 
for its cruelty. 

But for that too there was explana- 
tion; she remembered his saying that 
he did not like the woman or the 
lodgings and meant to try the inn or 
some other place when he returned. 
So she had gained nothing but the 
knowledge that she had openly shown 
her want of faith, and betrayed her 
secret to another. 

What could she do but wait, come 
here snd wait each miserable after- 
noon? And it was no use waiting any 
longer now. She must go back and 
see after her mother’s supper and hide 
her grief as best she might. lest the 
invalid should notice it again as she 
had noticed it once already and petu- 
lantly asked for explanation. It was 
doubly hard to go through with her 
manifold and_ ill-anpreciated 


duties 
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hope to conceal the reason for very 
much longer. She would be brought 
to bay, and her mother’s unmerciful 
reproaches would divide her from the 
one being on earth she had to live for, 
and overwhelm her altogether. 

And as she thought on the dreary 
outlook before her and her own utter 
loneliness and helplessness, she could 
keep back the tears no longer. She 
turned and clasped the bars of the gate 


and bowed her head upon them, to 
gasp her misery out in long, deep- 


drawn, heart-shaking sobs, monotonous 
in their rise and fall as the ceaseless 
murmur of the swell gently breaking 
upon the pebbles below; and through 
them, like the wail of the gulls out 
seaward, came the fitful cry of a prayer 
grown abject by repetition—‘O God, 
give him back to me!” 


But if she had known that in her 
home, concealed amongst the pile of 
papers which she carefully folded every 
day and packed away into a corner of 
the sitting-room, lay the answer to all 
her doubts and questionings she would 
have been spared the torment and sus- 
pense of the last week, and at least 
have had the consolation of knowing 
that her distrust of the man she loved 
was wholly groundless; even though 
the certainty of her loss and the sharp- 
ness of the shock might have been yet 
harder perhaps to bear. If she had 
read the paper which her mother took 
in regularly, though she could ill afford 
it, for the poor satisfaction of watch- 
ing the gradual ruin of others in the 
same position as herself she might have 
noticed the following short paragraph 
which it had contained the Saturday 
before:— 

“Yesterday Dr. ——, the coroner for 
held an inquest at the hospital, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, upon the body 
of Arnold Braithewaite, an artist. who 
was run over and killed on Wednesday 
last in George Street, by a van belong- 
ing to Messrs. Crauley & Co., of Pim- 
lico, furniture dealers. The evidence 
went to show that the van was pro- 
ceeding st a moderate nace alone 


now, and she knew that she could not | George Street when the deceased sud- 
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denly walked out of the jeweller’s shop 
at the corner of the Surrey Road, and 
essayed to cross over the street. It 
appeared that he was so intent upon 
examining a ring which he had just 
purchased, that he disregarded the 
driver’s warning shouts, and 
knocked down before the latter could 
pull up his horses. Both wheels passed 
over his body, killing him instantly. 
The jury returned a verdict of acci- 
dental death, and absolved the driver 
from all blame in the matter.” 

But she never read the papers. 
was she to know? 


How 


G. H. J. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE SHIRE HIGHLANDS. 
as the Shiré 
the 


known 
included within 


The country 
Highlands- -now 


Was | 





The Shiré Highlands. 


which, in a favorable state of the river, 
can be done in a day or two’s steaming 
—a short run brings one to Katunga’‘s, 
sometimes called Port Blantyre, twelve 
miles from the foot of the Murchison 
Cataracts. Here the hills, which we 
have kept in view for the last few 
days, approach nearer and nearer to 
the river, till, in fact, they cross its 
bed—or perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to say that the Shiré here throws 
itself over the edge of a table-land— 
taking that leap which every African 
river of any length has to take sooner 


| or later. 


British Protectorate of Nyasaland—lies | 


east of the Shiré, and may be said, 
roughly speaking, to occupy the angle 
between that river and its tributary, 
the Ruo. The latter takes its rise—the 
source has not yet been explored— 
among the outlying spurs of Mount 
Mlanje, and forms the boundary be- 
tween British and Portuguese territory. 
Chiromo is situated at the junction of 
the two rivers, the British gunboat- 
station being on one bank of the Ruo, 
the Portuguese custom-house and tele- 
graph-office on the other. The country 
about Chiromo is a sandy plain, pro- 
ducing chiefly tall grass baobabs and 
fan-palms, though it becomes more fer- 
tile as you proceed inland, where the 
open scrub abounds in game, especially 
buffaloes. This plain extends to the 
foot of Mlanje in one direction, and 
the rolling ridges of Tyolo in another. 
FRetween Tyolo and the Shiré lies the 
Elephant Marsh, which also continues 
for miles on the other side of the river 
—an immense level of grass and reeds. 
The elephants, from whom it took its 
name, have now deserted it, but large 
herds of water-buck and other ante- 
lopes are still to be found there. After 
passing through the Elephant Marsh— 


| of Lake Shirwa. 





Above the cataracts the river-valley 
widens again, till we have a broad 
plain extending—only broken by one 
or two slight undulations—from Mount 
Zomba on the east to the Kirk Range 
on the west. North-west of Zomba 
(which is a range and not a single 
height) the ground falls away to Lake 
Nyasa; * east and south-east to the plain 
containing the ever diminishing area 
Probably this plain 
was once an inland sea; it stretches, 
level as a floor, from Zomba to Mlanje 
—save for certain isolated peaks which 
once were islands—and so, roughly 
speaking, form the north-eastern boun- 
dary of the Shiré Highlands. Beyond 
it lies the Lomwe country—only par- 
tially explored as yet—where live the 
Anguru and Alolo—people without cal- 
ico (having little or no trade with the 
coast or the river), dressing only in 
bark-cloth, and apparently in a state 
of constant war among themselves— 
no man venturing more than a day's 
journey away from his own village. 
East and south-east of Mount Mlanje, 
as already mentioned, the Portuguese 
territory begins. 

Owing to the great elevation of this 
region—Blantyre being at a height of 
thirty-seven hundred feet above the 
sea—the climate might be called a tem- 
perate one for that part of Africa. 
None of the mountains reach the snow- 
line (the central and highest peak of 

1 This is the correct way of spelling the name, 
which is simply the Yao word for a large river or 
lake — nyanja in Mang’anja—nyanza in other 
African languages. 
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The Shiré 
Mlanje has recently been ascertained 
to be nine thousand six hundred and 
eighty feet high), and frosts have only 
been known to occur on the Mlanje 
plateau at a height of about six thou- 
sand feet. On the table-land itself the 
heat is seldom excessive. I have known 
the thermometer at 100° F. in a fairly 
elevated position at the foot of Mlanje, 
but this was considered exceptional 
At Chiromo, and other places. on the 
river, 112° and 115° are not unfre- 
quently reached. The nights at Blan- 
tyre are often as cold as they can be, 
short of freezing, and the difference 
between the temperatures of day and 
night is very striking—as much as 30° 
having been recorded. Wheat has been 
successfully grown both at Blantyre 
and Mlanje, and most European vege- 
tables and some fruits flourish with a 
little care side by side with coffee, 
bananas, and pineapples. Malarial fe- 
vers, though not absent, are less deadly 
than in the low-lying coast-lands—and, 
indeed, with proper care and attention 
to hygiene, need not be more dangerous 
than in the less settled districts of the 
United States. 

This region was one of those first 
made known to Europe by Livingstone. 
Next to the finding of the Nile sources, 
the dream of David Livingstone’s life 
was the establishment of a British col- 
ony—Scotch for choice—in the high- 
lands of Central Africa. The idea 
recurs again and again in his letters 
and journals, and probably, at the time, 
seemed rather more chimerical than 
the quest which finally cost him his 
life. But though it is now known 
where the Nile comes from, its ulti- 
mate sources can hardly be said as yet 
to have been actually explored; whereas 
“British Central Africa” in general, and 
the Blantyre township in particular, 
are accomplished facts and daily in- 
creasing in importance. 

Livingstone, it may be remembered, 
ascended the Shiré? in 1859, believing 


1 Shiré, it may be hardly necessary to remark, 
is not a native name. I have never heard it 
called by natives anything but “ nyanja” —the 
river. Chiri, in Mang’anja, means a steep bank, 
and may by some misunderstanding have been 
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himself to be the first European who 
had done so. The Portuguese, of 
course, knew of the existence of this 
river, but confined their colonizing op- 
erations—such as they were—to the 
main stream of the Zambesi. He found 
the river-banks, and the hill-country 
east of the Murchison Cataracts, oc- 
cupied by the Mang’anja, whom he 
describes as an industrious race, cul- 
tivating the soil, manufacturing cotton 
cloth, and working in iron. They were 
warlike enough to have deterred the 
Portuguese from exploring the Shiré 
by the fear of their bows and poisoned 
arrows, and they were ruled by chiefs 
who had the title of Rondo or Rundo. 
Mankokwe was the Rundo of what is 
now the Blantyre district. 

Livingstone made his first trip up the 
Shiré in January, 1859, proceeding no 
further than the foot of the Murchison 
Cataracts, as the natives were so sus- 
picious of strangers that it was deemed 
unadvisable to land. In March a sec- 
ond attempt was made, and, landing 
at or near Katunga’s, Livingstone and 
Sir John Kirk marched northwards and 
discovered Lake Shirwa and the moun- 
tains of Mlanje and Zomba, returning 
to the river by way of Chiradzulo. 

In September of the same year Lake 
Nyasa was discovered, and it was on 
this occasion that the explorers first 
“ame in contact with the Yaos, or, as 
Livingstone calls them, Ajawa,? who 
have played so great a part in the his- 
tory of the country. He describes them 
as “broken remnants of tribes, who, 
being driven away and wandering 
about, had become so thoroughly de- 
moralized as to live by marauding, and 
selling their captives, and even each 
other, without compunction.” In the 
course of this journey he noticed the 
comparative healthiness of the _ hill- 
country, and its fitness for European 
colonization; he also notes the desira- 
bility of placing a steamer on the lake. 

In the beginning of 1861, Bishop Mac- 


taken by the Portuguese for the name of the 
river. 

2 They are called A-chawa by the Mang’anja — 
| their own name for themselves is A-Yao (sing. 
M-Yao). 
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keuzie and the members of the Un.- 
versities’ Mission arrived at the mouth 
of the Zambesi. After many delays, 
they ascended the Shiré in the new 
steamer Pioneer, and reached Chibisa’s' 
in July, to find that war had broken 
out and the country was being deso- 
lated by the Yaos. They started for 
the hills, and at Mbanu—the present 
half-way station on the road from 
Katunga’s to Blantyre—occurred the 
now historical encounter with the Tette 
slave-gang, which left the bishop with 
2 number of freed captives on his 
hands. These were taken on to Mago- 
mero, at the south end of Lake Shirwa, 
where the first mission station was 
founded. 

The tragie story of the Universities’ 
Mission, ending in the deaths of Bishop 
Mackenzie and three of his companions, 
is but too well known. The mission 
was entirely withdrawn from the Zam- 
besi Basin and started afresh at Zanzi- 
bar, in 1864, by Bishop Tozer. 

Livingstone never revisited the Shiré 
Hlighlands. The time he came nearest 
to doing so was at the beginning of his 
last expedition, when, having struck 
inland from the Rovuma to Lake Nyasa, 
he crossed the Shiré at its point of 
exit from the lake—somewhere near 
Fort Johnston. Then he marched away 
westwards, to discover the Lakes of 
Bangweolo and Mivern, while his run- 
away capitao, Musa, returned to the 
coast with a lying report that the 
Angoni? had murdered him. 


Mr. EF. D. Young, R.N., who had at 
one time been a member of the un- 


fortunate Zambesi Expedition, went up 
the Shiré to the lake in 1867, in order 
to investigate the truth of the above 
report, and returned with pretty sat- 
isfactory evidence that it was ground- 
less. For eight years no further attempt 
was made to explore this region; but. 
in 1875, Mr. Young once more appeared 
on the scene as the pioneer of the new 
colony. The prime mover in this en- 
terprise was Dr. James Stewart—now 
well Known as the principal of the 

1 Near Katunga’s. 

2 Called by Livingstone Mazitu or Mavitu. 
They will be referred to more in detail later on. 
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Lovedele Training Institution in Cape 
Colony—who had visited the Zambesi 
in 1862. The steamer Ilala was brought 
out in sections, carried past the cat- 
aracts, and launched on the Upper 
Shiré. Two parties of pioneer mis- 
sionaries were sent out by the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland and the Free 
Church respectively. The latter pro- 
ceeded to the lake and founded their 
station of Livingstonia, on Cape Mac- 
lear; the former, led by the late Mr. 
Henry Henderson, made choice of a 
spot nearly equidistant from Katunga’s 
and Matope, to which they gave the 
name of Livingstone’s birthplace — 
Blantyre. The great fig-tree under 
which the party encamped is still stand- 
ing in the mission garden. 

Two circumstances must be borne in 
mind as having greatly changed the 
aspect of affairs in the country since 
Livingstone’s first journey to the lake 
in 1859—the establishment of the Mako- 
lolo chiefs on the Shiré valley, and the 
Yao conquest of the Shiré Highlands. 
In later years the Angoni became a 
prominent factor in local politics; but. 
at the time I refer to, they had not 
extended their raids west of the river. 

It will be remembered that Living- 
stone, when he started from Sekeletu’s 
for the Zambesi, after returning from 
his great journey to Loanda, took with 
him a Makololo escort furnished by that 
chief. These men he left behind at 
Tete, promising to return. after visit- 
ing England, and on that they were 
sent back to their homes in safety. 
He kept his promise, but found when 
he came back that many of them had 
married women of the country, and 
were quite content to stay where they 
were. A few years later, some of these 
men were found reigning as chiefs over 
the Mang’anja population of the Shiré 
valley. They seem to have been in- 
dependent of each other, though they 
formed a kind of loose confederation 
when threatened by the Yaos or other 
enemies. The most powerful seems to 


5 1 have never been able to ascertain exactly 
how this came about. Probably, being experienced 
warriors, they were called by the Mang’anja to 
help them against the Yaos. 
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have been the well-known Ramaku- 
kane, or Kasisi, who died a few years 
ago. His sons are still living on the 
river. Chipetula—who was shot in a 
quarrel by a British trader—as may be 
read in Professor Drummond’s “Trop- 
ical Africa’’—was another; his son and 
successor carries on the business near 
Chiromo, but is a comparatively unim- 
portant person. Only three are now 
left, and of these, I believe that old 
Masea—who has his village a little 
below Katunga’s, and on the opposite 
bank—is the only genuine survivor of 
Livingstone’s companions. He is a 
fine, tall old man, who wears a kind 
of cotton toga with regal dignity, and 
carries—in his capacity of “friend of 
the English’—a_ silver-headed _ staff, 
which was sent out to him by Lord 
Clarendon. Several of his numerous, 
and mostly very good-looking family, 
have been educated at the Blantyre 
Mission; in fact, some of the younger 
boys are still at school there, and an 
elder son is in training for the native 
ministry. 

Last year, when the telegraph was 
completed between Blantyre and Chik- 
wawa, one of the first messages sent 
over it was received by the young man 
in question—Thomas Mpeni by name. 
It read, “Your father wants you at 
once,” and he started for the river in 
some alarm, only to find that the old 
chief had merely wanted to test the 
efficiency of this invention of the white 
men. It is believed that Masea was 
somewhat disappointed when he found 
that he had to wait till his son had 
walked from Blantyre in the ordinary 
course of things, instead of seeing him 
come flying along the wires in answer 
to the telegram! 

The Yao disturbances began some- 
what earlier. This tribe—or confed- 
eracy of tribes—seems to have origi- 
nally occupied the highlands between 
Lake Nyasa and the sea: but they 
never seem to have formed a nation 
in the true sense of the word, as the 
Zulus, the Matabele, the Basutos, and 
other African peoples have done. Liv- 
ingstone found them raiding about in 
isolated parties in 1859. In 1861 they 





are described as “pressing into the 
country of the Anyasa” (as they call 
the Mang’anja) “killing, enslaving, and 
spreading terror on all sides.” Grad- 
ually they seem to have taken posses- 
sion of this district almost to the river, 
being only checked by the power of 
the Makololo chiefs. The Mang’anja 
were either enslaved or driven out. 

A lady who has been several years 
resident in the country, told me that 
many of these took refuge on the 
heights of Tyolo, where they and their 
descendants are living to this day. She 
had herself seen an old woman who 
remembered Dr. Livingstone, saying 
that, when she was a girl, she had ac- 
companied her father to Sochi (a moun- 
tain a few miles from Blantyre Mission 
Station) to see the white man and bring 
him a goat as a present. The popula- 
tion about Blantyre is now very mixed 
—some villages speaking Mang’anja, 
and others Yao. Those nearest to the 
mission (except the Chipetas, who were 
originally freed slaves from a distance) 
are all Yao. There has been a good 
deal of intermarriage, which probably 
accounts for the fact that most people 
can speak both languages—though pre- 
ferring Yao, as being the language of 
the conquering and presumably supe- 
rior race. 

The Yaos are, as a rule, a tall, finely 
developed people, less quick and intel- 
ligent than the Mang’anja, but with 
more strength of will and force of char- 
acter. They show, it is true, the de- 
fects of these qualities, and are apt to 
degenerate into arrogant, swaggering 
bullies, loud in their contempt for 
Mang’anja and Angoni. Planters and 
traders are heard to complain of the 
“stubborn Yaos,’ and their “confounded 
independence;” but perhaps it is not 
unfair to assume that, in these cases, 
nine times out of ten, what would be 
mere becoming self-respect in the white 
man ranks as impudence in the black. 
They are proud—with something of the 
“touchiness” of Scots, and more espe- 
cially of Highlanders—and one does 
not find them, at first sight, as attrac- 
tive as shallower and superficially more 
amiable natures. But a Yao of the 
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right sort can always be depended 
upon; and once he is convinced that 
you mean him well, he is sure to stand 
your friend. I have in my mind three 
sturdy fellows, native teachers at the 


Blantyre Mission, who lived (still live, | 


I hope) on Mount Ndirande. At their 


: ye : en 
baptism—it is a small point, but sig- | 
| 


nificant—they declined to choose new | 
names, but kept their old ones, which 
may here be recorded—Mwepeta, Tam- | 
bala, Silombela. English names were 
rather the fashion—I suppose it is so, 
more or less, at all mission stations-— 
and, remembering the partiality of the 
African, outside his own country, for 
high-sounding and ridiculous designa- 
tions, one could not help feeling that 
the three had shown the self-respect | 

| 


of free men. They used to walk five | 
or six miles on five mornings a week, 
to attend a class at eight o’clock, and 
then, somehow, between the three of 
them (I have never been able to ap- 
portion the exact amount of pedestrian | 
exercise got though by each), taught | 
a class in Blantyre school. and then 
schools (several miles apart) on Ndi- 
rande. I have in my possession an 
old exercise-book of Tambala’s, written 
in a beautiful clear hand, which con- 
tains, among other things, the narra- 
tive of Daniel in the lions’ den, in Yao. | 
Unluckily I didn’t acquire that lan- | 
guage, and cannot judge of the com- | 
position. 

Speaking of composition, I may men- | 
tion that Thomas Mpeni, referred to | 
above, once, in a flight of ambition. 
translated into Mang’anja part of one 
of Tolstoi’s little stories (if I remember 
right it was “What shall it profit a | 
man?"), and it appeared in the native 
periodical (Kalilole) published at Blan- 
tyre. What there was of it was ex- 
ceedingly well done, but I have never 
heard whether he completed the trans- 
lation. It strikes me, by-the-by, that 
missionaries everywhere would find 
these little books (“Where Love is, 
there God is,” ete.) admirable for trans- 
lation into native languages—at least, 
those in which the story does not de- | 
pend too much on “local color’ to he 
readily explained. 





They were specially | 
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written, in simple language, for a very 
primitive people, and the human nature 
to which they are addressed is the same 
everywhere. Only I should abstain 
from translating the one wherein all 
brain-work is said to be an invention 
of the devil. It might raise awkward 
questions between teachers and taught. 

To return to the Yaos—even at the 
time of their invasion they do not 
seem to have been a coherent, organ- 
ized force; they were, rather, a wave 
of people driven southward by a suc- 
cession of years of famine, and the 
raids of the Magwangwara. The three 
chiefs who settled in the Blantyre dis- 
trict were Manjambe, Kumlomba, and 
IKXapeni. Kapeni, who lived on Sochi 
up to the time of his death a few 
years ago, and was a frequent visitor 


| at the mission, seems to have been 


the most powerful of them, though I 
believe the others were quite indepen- 
dent of him. Whether Kumlomba is 
still living or not I do not know: he 
left the neighborhood some years ago, 
but his village (a little to the left of 
the road as you come to Blantyre) still 
bears his name. Chikumbu and In- 
kanda (they both, a native once told 
me, “have bad hearts’) dwell near 
Mlanje; they both figure in recent blue- 
books, and have given a good deal of 
trouble to the administration. Ma- 
tapwiri also occupies a stronghold near 
Mlanje, just beyond the British bor- 
der—you can catch a glimpse of his 
mountain by going out along the Fort 


Anderson road—and he _ frequently 
fights the Portuguese. Last October 


he gave them a bad time up there, 
and looted the French R. C. Mission, 
driving Father Dupeyron to take refuge 
in the fort. Kawinga is another of 
these Macgregor-like gentlemen, with 
a propensity for attacking his neigh- 
bors, and driving off—not eattle. but 
men, which brought him into collision 
with the administration in January 
last. He is said to have retired over 
the border to join Matapwiri. 

Other Yao chiefs, who have come 
greatly under the influence of Arab 
traders from the coast. and eall them- 
selves Mohammedans, are settled at 
































The Shiré 
various points on the lake and Upper 
Shiré. Such are, or were, Mponda, 
Jumbe of Kotaketa’s, the late Makan- 
jira, and others. Most of them have 
been systematically engaged in the 
slave-trade, keeping dhows on the lake 
(built for them by coast-men), while 
they themselves were “run” in his own 
interest by some enterprising merchant 
of the Tippoo Tip stamp (but usually 
of a lower grade), who fixed. his resi- 
dence at the chief’s place and acted, 
practically, as his grand vizier. 

The English gunboats on the lake 
have, in great measure, put a stop to 
this sort of thing for the last four 
years; but there is reason to suppose 
that cargoes are still occasionally run 
on the sly. Mponda’s people sometimes 
make raids into South Angoniland, 
sending ulendos'* of slaves across coun- 
try by unfrequented paths. Whether 
any of them are sent down to the coast 
I do not know; more probably they are 
disposed of privately as domestic slaves. 
I have been told of petty Yao chiefs 
and headmen, not many miles from 
Blantyre. who were in the habit of 
buying or kidnapping slaves from be- 
yond the river; but since the traffic 
on a large scale had become too risky, 
they confined themselves to women. 
who were useful as cultivators, and 
could, if inconvenient inquiries were 
made, be accounted for as their wives. 
But with every new post established 
by the administration the facilities for 
the trade are greatly lessened. The 
Yaos are divided into five great tribes. 
two of whom, the Machinga and the 
Mangoche, occupied the Shiré High- 
lands. Some of the former, as already 
mentioned, are settled along the Upper 
Shiré, above the small lake of Malomhe, 
forming an exception to the generally 
received dictum that “the river people 
are Mang’anja.” At Kumlomba’s vil- 
lage, near Blantyre, the present head- 
man, Chentambo (a man, I should say, 
between forty and fifty), one day in- 
troduced to me as his father, an old 
patriarch who had arrived on a visit 
from the river. Knowing Chentambo 


1 Ulendo, lit. a journey—is also used for a cara- 
yan (Kafila) of travellers. 
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to be a Yao, I was surprised at this, 
but the old man explained that his 
people had been driven out from the 
hill-country by Kawinga, and had set- 
tled “pu nyanja” on the river. This 
must be the war referred to in Liv- 
ingstone’s “Zambezi Expedition,” where 
Kawinga is spelt “Kainka.” 

The early history of Blantyre, which 
started this digression, may be found 
given at length in Mr. Young’s “Mis- 
sion to Nyassa,” Mr. J Buchanan's 
“Shiré Highlands,” and the Rev. Duff 
Macdonald’s “Africana’’—or, more com- 
pendiously, in a pamphlet issued by 
the Rev. Horace Waller in 1890, en- 
titled ““The Title Deeds to Nyassaland.” 
It need not, therefore, be recounted 
here in detail. The first party con- 
sisted of a medical missionary—Dr. 
Macklin—and five artisans, the first 
ordained minister—the Rev. D. Mac- 
donald—being sent out in 1878. Cer- 
tain difficulties, due to the assumption 
of a civil jurisdiction on the part of 
the settlers, led to Mr. Macdonald's 
retirement and the recall of some of 
the staff, and in fact, for a time, threat- 
ened the very existence of the mission. 
The matter cannot be fully gone into 
here; but it is sufficiently evident that 
the position was a difficult one. The 
country was practically a No-man’s 
land—there was no central or very 
firmly established native authority: and 
there seems to have been some lack 
of definiteness about the instructions 
issued from home. The settlers appear 
to have honestly thought themselves 
justified in taking the law into their 
own hands. What may be thought of 
their methods, and whether it was fair 
to place them in such a position at all, 
are other questions. 

The mission was reconstituted in 
1880, when the present head, the Rey. 
D. C. Seott, went out to take charge 
of the work. 

In the early seventies, the Yaos. hav- 
ing settled down into (comparatively) 
peaceful possession of the Shiré High- 
lands, began in their turn to suffer 
from the raids of the Angoni. These 
appear to be a Zulu tribe whose fathers 
rebelled against Tshaka, and being 
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driven out of the south country, grad- 
ually fought their way northward and 
across the Zambesi, subduing various 
tribes by the way. Their principal 
seat is west of the lake, where they 
have gradually driven the Ataya down 
to the lake-shore, and would probably 
have exterminated them but for the 
intervention of the Livingstonia Mis- 
sion. In this country was Mombera’s 
great kraal, the headquarters of the 
real Angoni who speak Zulu, or at any 
rate a dialect so similar as to be easily 
understood by those who know that 
language. The southern Angoni are 


ruled by another chief—Chekusi, dwell- | 
on one of the treeless plateaus of | 
of the | 


ing 
the Kirk Mountains—but 
so-called Angoni of this district are 
Mang’anja subject tribes. Some fam- 
ilies of the conquering clan are set- 
tled round the great kraal, but I 
believe they are not really very nu- 
merous. 

These warriors, after having over- 
run the country west of the Shiré, 
began to cross it, and attack both Yao 
and Mang’anja. The former fled to the 


most 





hills, the latter to islands on the river. | 


while the Angoni ravaged the country. 
carried off the crops, and retired. 
became an annual visitation, 
advent of the white men at Blantyre 
brought relief. A great raid was 


They | 
till the | 


threatened in July, 1877, and all prepa- | 
rations were made to meet it, but the | 


danger happily passed off, the Angoni 
“returning without having attacked a 
single village.” After that they did 
not come for some years, but the Great 
Raid some ten or twelve years ago is 
still fresh in men’s memories. It was 
the last. In 1884 Mr. and Mrs. D. C. 
Scott’ and Dr. Peden made their ad- 
venturous journey to Chekusi’s, and 
secured a personal interview with that 
chief, who received them in a friendly 
manner, and declared his willingness 
for white teachers to settle in his coun- 
try. For a long time it proved impos- 
sible to send any one, but the Liv- 

' It is sad to have to relate that this lady, whose 
energy and activity so greatly contributed to the 
success of the mission, died at Mozambique, on the 
voyage home, in April, 1895. 
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ingstonia Mission opened stations at 
Livlezi and Gowa; and in 1893 an off- 
shoot of the Blantyre Mission was 
planted at Ntumbi, at the foot of the 
Kirk range. A school is now being 
carried on there by native teachers. 

Chekusi, like Mombera. has died 
within the last few years; and their 
sons have succeeded to their respec- 
tive positions and titles (the present 
Chekusi is named Chatantumba, also 
Gomani), but to nothing like the same 
power and importance. 

In chronicling we rise of British 
Central Africa, it would be most unfair 


to make no mention of the African 
Lakes Company. Originally founded 


by a knot of philanthropists, who were 
prepared to sink their money in de- 
veloping this splendid country by 
means of legitimate commerce and 
opening up facilities for transport, it 
was, for a long time, far from profit- 
able to its premoters in a pecuniary 
but the value of the work it 
has done can be searcely calculated. 
Its stations extend from Chinde to 
Lake Tanganika, and it has now nine 
or ten steamers on the river and lake. 
Their central depét, Mandala, with its 
brick-built store, neat houses, beauti- 
fully kept garden, and acres of coffee. 
is. with the Blantyre Mission, the nu- 
cleus of the colony. It is a sight to 
see a big ivory ulendo come in from 
Matope, where they have picked up 
the cargo of the Domira or the Liv- 
ingstone, and file into the compound, 
man by man, perhaps two hundred of 
them, each with a tusk or two on his 
head—or maybe a bundle of small ones 
—carefully sewn up in a sacking. The 
manager’s house at Mandala is the only 
two-storied building in the country save 
one. Its rival was built in imitation 
of the original by an ambitious chief 
named Kumtaja, who grew rich by 
trading in ivory, and subsequently ac- 
quired enough civilization to become 
bankrupt.*. His house passed into the 


sense; 


2 One is glad to be able to add, from Commis- 
sioner Johnston's Report (published in the blue- 
book for Africa, No. 6, 1894). that Kumtaja “for- 
tunately possessed valuable assets in the shape of 
land that is rapidly regaining prosperity.” 
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hands of a planter, and is now, I be- 
lieve, used as a store. 

Mandala takes its name from the 
native appellation of its founder, Mr. 
John Moir, whose spectacles (mandala 
means glass) made a great impression 
on the African mind; and whose faicts 
et gestes, from the defence of the stock- 
ade at Karonga’s, in which he bore so 
gallant a part, to a certain adventure 
with a youthful elephant (whereof I 
dare not give the details from mem- 
ory, not being sure of the true version 
of the story), are passing into the tra- 
ditions of the country. “Mandala,” 
though he has retired from the scene 
of his first labors, is still in Africa; 





his brother (locally known as Chinde- | 


bon), author of an account of the affair 
at Karonga’s which appeared in Mur- 
ray’s Magazine for November, 1888, has 
returned to Scotland. 

The company has, during the last 
year or two, been reconstituted on a 
somewhat different basis, and I believe 
that its proper style and title now is, 
“The African Lakes Trading Corpora- 
tion, Limited;” but it will always be 
difficult to dissociate Mandala and 


Matope, the James Stevenson and the | 


ivory ulendos from the initials A.L.C. 
Towards the end of the eighties. a 


great uneasiness was caused by the | 
claims of the Portuguese, who, as we 
have seen, had abstained for over two | 


hundred years from exploring a region 
of which they now began to perceive 
the value. The ensuing discussions 


ended in the proclamation of a British | 
Protectorate in 1890, which I think we | 


may say has, on the whole, been for 
the good of the country. 

It is, indeed, a good land, not so ex- 
uberantly fertile as some tropical re- 
gions, but responding generously to 
care bestowed on it, and very fair 


to look on. Blantyre lies on one of the | 


broad ridges or undulations of a roll- 
ing table-land, and is surrounded—at 
greater or less distances—by hills. The 
red brick church, with its white dome, 
occupying the highest point of the 
ridge, and with a number of beautiful 
trees grouped about it, is a conspicuous 


object from many points of view. The | 
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terraced gardens, the neat houses — 
brick bungalows thatched with native 
grass, and with roses climbing over 
the verandahs—the expanse of grass 
which, if not exactly turf, is green 
enough during the rains; the avenue 
of fine blue-gums leading to Mandala 
(only it is a pity that, owing to the 
prevailing winds, the gum-trees and 
ecypresses all have a decided slant to 
the west)—all these make a very pleas- 
ant picture, enlivened by the passing 
hither and thither of  bright-eyed, 
brightly clad, chattering boys and girls. 
The schoolboys’ costume unites the 
merits of becomingness and cheapness 
—the latter an important consideration 
from the point of view of missionary 
committees. It consists of a temwera 
(or waist-cloth reaching to the ankles) 
and a short-sleeved shirt of simple 
construction (one can run them up in 
an hour or so if one has a sewing- 
machine), generally of striped stuff. 
blue and white, or red and white. 
The tewera consists of two, or two-and 
a-half yards of unbleached calico, or 
some of the cheap colored stuffs sup- 
plied by the traders—a single width of 
the stuff suffices for all except the 
biggest boys. Those of the latter who 
are earning wages generally invest, as 
soon as they can, in a jacket and 
trousers. which are much less becom- 
ing to them than the shirt and tewera. 
The women and elder girls wear the 
long cloth of the Zanzibari women, 
folded round the body just under the 
arms, and a short jacket with or with- 
out sleeves. They are very skilful in 
draping the cloth and getting it to re- 
main in place without pins or tying: 
the sash (mpango), which is greatly 
affected, is rather for ornament than 
use. The true native fashion is to wear 
it rather low down, with the ends tied 
in front. The little girls have a regula- 
tion costume of petticoat (a word which 
is becoming naturalized in Mang’anja. 
as “‘potokosi’”’), and a species of pina- 
fore—a “work-party” type of garment. 
with a sash tied in a bow behind. Boys 
and girls alike have white Sunday 
suits trimmed with scarlet braid. 
which. collectively, have a very pretty 
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effect 

chureh, 
Beyond Blantyre, in a north-easterly 


us they come trooping 


direction, lies Ndirande, a strangely | 
shaped mountain like a crouching | 
sphinx, partly covered with bush, 
partly with long grass, and showing | 
here and there a precipitous face of 
grey granite crags. Due north is | 
Nyambadwe, «a small, conical hill, 
whose top can be reachea in little 


more than half an hour from the mis- 
Over long south-westward 
slope lie seattered the conical huts of 
the Chipeta villages—populated (in part, 
at least) by the members of slave cara- 
vans, freed, in early days, by the mis- 
sion, as they passed along the track 
behind Ndirande, 
behind the long, 
Michirn, a 

view of the 


sion, its 


wooded 
dark-green 
Manse windows. ‘To the 
south-east, beyond Mandala and the 
Bana (the consulate with the court- 
house and post-otlice), the view is more 
but here, the distant 
of Mpemba ¢loses the horizon. 


mass, full in 


open, too, mass 


South- 


ward lies Sochi, a brown pyramid, very | 


like a Highland mountain in late au- 
tumn or winter, 


The sun goes down | 
‘ampart of 


with its granite crags | 


and sheets of dry heather—only in this | 


case the brown is that of dry grass. 
Between Sochi and Ndirande, but at a 
greater distance, lie the twin hills of 
Mpingwe and Bangwe, between which 


lies the track which Livingstone and 
Bishop Mackenzie followed in 1861. 


And if you ascend to the top of Nyam- 
badwe, you see a tossing sea of hills, 


peak beyond peak, wave on wave, till | 


they melt into the strange blue out- 
lines of a humpy range somewhere to 
the east of Cape Maclear. 

A great part of the country, as already 
implied, is covered with bush—scrub 
would, perhaps, be a better word. 
There are few or no large trees, ex- 
cept in the beds of streams, or isolated 
clumps, which the natives have care- 
fully preserved from forest-fires to bury 
their dead in. Near every group of 
villages there is one of these nkalangos, 
serupulously shunned by the living. If 


you enter, you will probably see broken 
pots lying on the ground. 


When the 
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into 


eraves are recent there is a rough 
mound of earth, of very slight eleva- 
tion—old graves do not seem to rise 
above the level of the soil. I once en- 
tered the nkalango of the Chipetas, near 
Blantyre, and saw on the graves, be- 
sides pottery, baskets (broken to render 
them useless), and handles of hoes or 
axes; but the most startling object was 
it corpse wrapped in a bango-reed mat, 
and slung between two trees. I do 
not know whether this kind of burial 
is usual in Africa—or, if so, where; I 
never came another instance, 
There were two or three pits looking 
like empty graves. I have been in- 
formed that these are dug for the ben- 
efit of the, afiti or wizards, who have 
strong ghoulish propensities, and fre- 
quently act as resurrectionists. Appar- 
ently their supernatural powers (like 
those of other wonder-workers) 
are not to avail to protect 
them against a very simple stratagem. 

The bush (to return from this digres- 
sion) consists of small trees and shrubs, 
scattered about pretty thinly—the in- 
tervals filled up with grass and weeds. 
The long grass of the open country 
does not occur here, or only in seat- 
tered tufts, so that walking, as a rule, 
is easy and pleasant. The clear streams 


across 


some 


supposed 


—the Nasolo and the Mudi—running 
over shelves and ledges of granite, 


with ferns of various kinds, and small 
crimson lilies growing here and there 
among the clefts—with their great trees 
from which strange creepers hang in 
ropes and festoons, and in whose tops 
one hears unseen birds calling to one 
another—win themselves, somehow, al- 
most a personal place in one’s affee- 
tions, as it is the manner of streams 
and hills to do. This bush is not, per- 
haps, remarkably rich in flowers com- 
pared with other tropical countries, 
still it makes a gallant show at the 
beginning of the rains, with gladioli 

pink, yellow, cream-colored, and crim- 


| son—mauve and golden ground orchids, 


purple amomums, and lavender ones, 
and deep yellow ones, and—I dare go 
no further for lack of botanical knowl- 
edge. And T never had the luck to see 
that vallev. between Mpingwe and 
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Bangwe, which was trodden, just at 
the right season, when it was carpeted 
with lilies and orchids, by Livingstone 
and Mackenzie, and called by them the 
Valley of Flowers. 

The naturalist in the Shiré Highlands 
will tind much to interest him. 
extraordinary variety of mimetic in- 
sects 
repay study; and he who should devote 
his time to ascertaining in all 
details the ways of the locust and the 
would earn the 
gratitude of the planter, and, to quote 
the immortal schoolboy, “eat up a mon- 
ument harder, than brass.” 
plague of last year seems to have ex- 
tended over nearly the whole of South 
Africa. It was the first that 
ited Nyasaland within the memory of 
white men; but old natives remember 
another the Yao invasion. Se- 
vere famines have been the result 


beetle, 


bone 


has vis- 


before 


to any great extent, but planters find 


The | 
to take but one point—will well | 
their 


lasting | 


The locust | 


in 
| 
some places; the coffee has not suffered 


it 2 serious matter to supply food for | 


their native laborers whose crops of 


inaize and millet have been destroyed | 


especially with the uncertainties of 
transport, if it has to be brought from 
No certain way of destroy- 
ing the pests seems to be known; and 
the etlicacy the methods used in 
Cyprus (where, however, they seem to 
have been, at all 
is hotly debated. 
effectual, was the remedy tried by cer- 
tain villagers at Mlange, who offered 
2 solemn libation of beer to the manes 
of their late chief Chipoka (Chipoka 
having appeared in a dream to an old 
man who was his friend in life, and 
told him that he—Chipoka—was thirsty 
in the spirit-world, and the locusts had 
come to remind his people of their 
neglected duties), and on the same ocea- 
sion bestowed on the locusts a new 
name—they were no longer to be called 
“dzombe,” but “Ndaipaine’—“I have 
been bad!” I fear they heeded the lat- 
ter as little as, when once settled, they 
do the shouting and banging of tins 
which seem to prevent their alighting. 
if still on the wing. 


n distance. 


of 


events, got 


Statistics are a weariness to the flesh. and Hall, 


under) | 
Simple, but hardly | 
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and I have avoided them on principle; 
but, as it is a question likely to be 
usked, 1 may conclude these notes by 
stating that there are about two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven Europeans in 
“the eastern part of British Central 
Africa.” The blue-book, from which 
I quote, includes under this term con- 
siderably more than the actual Shiré 
Highlands; but as by far the greater 
part of the Azungu in question are con- 


centrated within the area we have 
been considering, I let it stand. I have 


taken the liberty of adding “about,” 
since, to my personal knowledge, some 
have left the country, and others ar- 
rived, since the commissioner wrote his 
report. Death, too, has altered the bal- 
ance; in so small a community every 
departure is noticed; and last year the 
mission and the whole district sus- 
tained a peculiarly heavy loss in Dr. 
W. Affleck Seott. It would be imper- 
tinent, in sueh an article as this, to 
attempt a description of such a life and 
character; it is, perhaps, enough to say 
that the whole community felt that 
they had lost in him, not only a doctor, 
but a friend. 
A. WERNER. 


From The Fortnightly Review, 

REFLEX ACTION, INSTINCT, AND REASON.) 

The older psychologists were not ac- 
quainted with the as vet undiscovered 
truths of evolution, and studied mind 
without their aid. Practically they 
dealt only withthe fully developed thing 
as manifested in man. From that point 
of view, by “introspection,” by observa- 
tion of their own conscious states, they 
sought information regarding their own 
minds, and by “legitimate inferences” 
information regarding the minds of 
other men, and to a much less extent, 
information regarding the minds of 
lower animals. “Introspection” and 
“legitimate inferences” are still our 
only sources of information, but the 


1A chapter from a forthcoming book on “ The 
Present Evolution of Man.” Messrs. Chapman 
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“legitimate inference” that there is kin- 
ship between the human and the brute 
intellect, and that in the brute we may 
see the beginnings of that which we 
observe in man, enables us to make a 
better use of our available information. 
By observing mind at its beginning, 
and tracing it during its evolution, we 
are enabled, to an extent undreamed of 
by former generations, to understand of 
what it is compounded, to analyze it. 

To Mr. Herbert Spencer, beyond all 
others, is due the credit of having ap- 
plied the doctrine of evolution to the 
study of psychology, with the result 
that this science, which was formerly 
notoriously sterile, as Buckle observed, 
is now prolific in new achievement. 
But to this branch of biology, even 
more than elsewhere, has Mr. Spencer 
applied the doctrine that acquired varia- 
tions are transmissible—that is to say, 
since mental evolution depends on 
structural evolution in the nervous 
system, he supposes that the nervous 
systems of man and other animals have 
arisen through the accumulation of ac- 
quired variations. It would be vain to 
discuss his writings in detail. The 
arguments already set forth against the 
theory that acquired traits are trans- 
missible, apply in full force in this 
particular case. <A priori, the transmis- 
sion of acquired changes in nervous 
tissue seems impossible; it is unbeliev- 
able that acquired changes in nervous 
tissue can so affect the germ-cell as to 
cause it after fertilization to proliferate 
into an organism with inborn variations 
similar to the acquired variations in the 
parent; & posteriori, though we fre- 
quently see psychical traits acquired, 
yet we never see acquired psychical 
variations transmitted, or so very rarely 
that such apparent transmissions may 
be set down as mere fortuitous coin- 
cidences. 

The study of psychology is extraor- 
dinarily difficult, owing to the com- 
plexity and obscurity of the subject. 
We deal here with the intangible, non- 
material products of the functional 


activity of an organ, concerning which, 
in nearly all essential details, we are in 
ignorance. 


Though we are sure that 
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mental 
physical side, yet we cannot express 
mind in terms of matter, and probably 


its 


every phenomenon has 


never shall be able to do so. Differ- 
ences of structure in the nervous sys- 
tem, so minute as to be inappreciable to 
us, have commonly for their concom- 
itants enormous psychical differences. 
Compare, for instance, the nervous 
systems on the one hand, and the men- 
tal traits on the other, of two allied 
species of insects, e.g., ants. Often, 
when the nervous systems appear pre- 
cisely similar, we find that the mental 
traits as manifested in the actions of 
the animals differ vastly. Changes in 
nervous tissue seem magnified a thou- 
sandfold when examined through their 
psychical concomitants. But however 
obscure and difficult the subject, two 
facts may be made out: (1) That ac- 
quired psychical changes are never 
transmitted, and (2) that, just as re- 
gards their corporal structures, so as 
regards their mental traits, the action 
of natural selection has been to develop 
in higher animals an immense power of 
varying, of individually acquiring va- 
riations, whereby the organism is 
brought into completer harmony with 
its complex environment. 

In animals low in the scale, such as 
the coelenterates, almost all the reac- 
tions to stimulation from the environ- 
ment are of the kind known as reflex. 
In them natural selection has brought 
about the evolution of particular reac- 
tions, whereby particular and generally 
oft-recurring events in the simple en- 
vironment are provided against; the 
power of making these appropriate 
responses to particular stimuli being 
obviously inborn and _ transmissible. 
Higher in the scale occurs that kind of 
response to stimulation which is known 
as Instinct, and which Mr. Spencer has 
defined as “compound reflex action,’ 
but which Professor Romanes rightly 
insists is something more—is action into 
which has been imported the element of 
consciousness. 

It may be defined as “the faculty 
which is concerned in the conscious 
adaption of means to ends,” by virtue 
of inborn inherited knowledge and 
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thinking and acting. For 


of 
example, the young alligator or the 


ways 


young turtle instinctively seek the 
water on emerging from the egg, i.e., 
they seek it by virtue of their inborn 
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sciously adapt means to ends, just as 
much as a man who runs to secure a 


| snared bird, or who builds a “golden 


| that Professor 


und inherited knowledge and ways of | 


thinking and acting. Instinct also is 
clearly transmissible. 

Highest in the scale, and notably in 
man, occurs that kind of response to 
stimulation which is known as reason, 
and which may be defined as “the 
faculty which is concerned in the con- 
scious adaption of means to ends,”’ by 
virtue of acquired non-inherited knowl- 
edge and ways of thinking and acting. 
Though powers of acquiring reason are 
transmissible, reason itself is obviously 
never transmitted. 

Iam aware that the above definitions 
of instinct and reason are very different 


from those ordinarily accepted, but I | 


think it will be found on consideration 


more completely include within their 


that they are more accurate, that they | non-transmissible knowledge. 


bridge” for a flying enemy? I think 
Romanes would have 
designated the actions of the spider as 
instinctive, and the actions of the man 
as rational. Yet, in what respect do 
they differ? Only in that the actions of 
the spider result from knowledge which 
is inborn and inherited, whereas the 
actions of the man result from know}- 
edge which is neither inborn nor trans- 


missible, but has been = acquired. 
Again, in what particular does the 


auction of the young alligator, that seeks 
the water and snaps at an opposing 
walking-stick, differ from the actions of 
ai man who seeks a refuge and strikes 
at an intervening enemy? Only, I 
think, in that the one acts by virtue of 
inborn transmitted knowledge, whereas 
the other acts by virtue of acquired, 
If we 


| take the words ‘‘exercised in adaption 


limits all cases of instinct and reason | 
respectively, and that they more clearly | 
separate that which is instinctive from | 
that which is rational than any other | 


definition as yet advanced. Professor 
Romanes, for example, defines reason 


as:— 


The faculty which is concerned in the 
conscious adaption of means to ends. It 
therefore implies the conscious knowledge 
of the relation between means employed 
and ends attained, and may be exercised 
in adaption to circumstances novel alike 
to the experience of the individual and to 
that of the species.—Mental Evolution, 
p. 318. 


But it appears to me that reason so | 


defined includes nearly all those actions 
which we commonly term instinctive. 
For instance, by what term shall we 
designate the action of the spider when 
he builds his web? Does the animal 
not know for what purpose he con- 
structs it? Was there ever a web build- 
ing in which there were not ‘‘circum- 
stances novel alike to the experience of 
the individual and to that of the 
species”? Or, when he runs along a 
thread to capture his prey, or cuts loose 
a dangerous captive. does he not con- 


to circumstances, novel alike to the 
experience of the individual and to that 
of the species,” as separating that 
which is instinctive from that which is 
rational, by what term shall we 
designate the action of a man who 


| speaks, or even of one who builds a hut, 





auctions novel neither to the experience 
of the individual nor to that of the 
species? Wherein do such actious 
differ from those of a bird, which utters 
cries of rage or fear or warning, or 
which builds a nest? Once again, only, 
in that the man acts by virtue of 
acquired, non-inherited knowledge, 
whereas the bird acts by virtue of 
knowledge which is inborn and _ in- 
herited. 

In very low animals, such as the 
ceelenterates, almost all actions are 
apparently reflex. Higher in the scale 
reflex action becomes manifestly as- 
sociated with instinct. Higher yet, 
reflex action and instinct become as- 
sociated with reason. But though 
reflex action and instinct successively 
lose their positions of commanding 
importance as factors in survival, yet 
even in the highest animals, ¢.g., in man, 
for whom the environment is most com- 
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plex and _ heterogeneous, both are 
present as essential factors of sur- 
vival. In them reflex action by means 


of particular reactions still provides 
against particular and generally oft- 
recurring events, of such a kind as, if 
not provided against, would result in 
the destruction of the organism or of 
the species. As examples of such reflex 
actions present in man may be quoted, 
the movements of various hollow 
viscera, the acts of breathing, swallow- 
ing, and coughing, and in infants, that 
of sucking. Instinct is represented by 
various emotions, the existence of 
which is necessary for the preservation 
of the individual, or of the race, e.g., 


sexual and parental love, love of life, | 


jealousy, rage, fear, hate, ete.* Gen- 


erally speaking, reflex action and in- | 


stinct provide reactions against such 
events as invariably happen to every 
individual, and are of such a nature as, 
if not provided against by unfailing 
machinery, would lead to destruction 
of the individual, or at any rate to 
cessation of the race; and this ma- 
chinery, as I have said, is obviously 
inborn and transmissible. 

But reason is obviously neither inborn 
nor transmissible. It is obviously 
acquired anew by every individual, 
only the power of acquiring it being 
inheritable; and the extent to which it 
is acquired in each organism depends 
(1) on the organism’s power of varying, 
of developing mentally in response to 
appropriate stimulation, and (2) on the 
amount of appropriate stimulation sup- 
plied—as is clearly the case in man, in 
whom beyond all other animals there 
has been an evolution of this power. 


1 Sexual and parental love, fear, and love of 


life are clearly necessary for the preservation of | 


the race or of the individual, on whose preserva- 
tion depends that of the race. As regards hate, 
that individual that has not the instinct is less 
likely to survive and have offsprings than the in- 
dividual who, having it, seeks to injure or destroy 
those that seek to injure or destroy him; so also 
with the instinct of rage; as regards jealousy, an 
individual, who views with indifference the ad- 
vances made to his mate, or mates, by individuals 


of his own sex, is likely to have a smaller share in | 


continuing the race than an individual who re- 
sents such advances. 
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In higher animals, therefore, the 
power of individually acquiring reason, 
of varying, of developing mentally, in 
response to appropriate stimulation, is 
strictly analogous to their power of 
individually acquiring corporal traits, 
of varying, of developing physically in 
| response to appropriate stimulation. 

But just, as in lower animals, such as 
| the sponges and ccelenterates, the 
| physical structures develop in the 
| absence of all stimulation other than 
| that of sufficient food, so also do such 
| mental traits as they exhibit, reflex 
| action and even instinct, develop in 
| 
| 





higher animals in the absence of all 
and therefore the 
in- 
the 


| other stimulation; 
development of the reflexes and 
stincts is strictly analogous to 
| development of the physical structures 
| of lower animals; that is, appropriate 
stimulation does not cause variations 
and developments in reflexes and in- 
stincts, but merely calls pre-existing 
reflexes and instincts into activity; they 
develop quite apart from stimulation. 
Reflexes and, instincts, like the 
structures of lower animals, and like 
what I may call the groundwork of 
many of the structures of higher an- 
imals, then, have been developed by 
natural selection to provide reactions 
against actions invariably occurring in 
the simple environment; but reason, 
like that part of the physical develop- 
ment of higher animals, which is 
achieved only as a reaction to stimula- 
tion, is achievable only as a reaction to 
appropriate stimulation acting on tiie 





inborn power to vary, to develop 
mentally; by means of it, as by means 
of their physical structures, higher 


animals are brought into completer har- 
mony with a variable and complex 
environment, in which occur events too 
numerous and heterogeneous to be pro- 
vided against by an unvarying ma- 
chinery. 

The entire passage from reflex action 
in its lowest manifestations, to reason 
| in its highest manifestations, is there- 
fore a process of increasing adaption to 
environments increasing in complexity. 
| Low in the animal scale a few hete- 


| rogeneous structures and refiexes pro- 
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against the few heterogeneous 


vide 
events that occur in the simple environ- 


ment. Higher in scale the greater 
heterogeneity of the events to be pro- 
vided against is met by the evolution, 
through natural selection, of a greater 
number of heterogeneous structures 
and reflexes. Higher still, when the 
environment becomes yet more com- 
plex, reflex action is supplemented by 


instinct, which, though undeviating in | 


its promptings, is associated with con- 
sciousness and controlled to some ex- 


tent by volition, whereby the element of | 


choice is introduced, and the adapta- 
bility of the organism to its environ- 
ment vastly increased. Highest of all, 
increasing still more the adaptability, 
when the events in the environment to 
be provided against have become so 
heterogeneous and multitudinous that 
by no evolution of new physical struc- 
tures, accompanied by new reflexes and 
instincts, can they be provided against, 
there occurs that physical variability, 


in adaption to circumstances, to which | 


I have so persistently called attention, 
and that accompanying mental varia- 


bility on which I as strongly insist, and | 


which we call reason. 
Now there is no vestige of proof that 


instincts are increased by stimulation, | 


i.e., that they are not only called into 
activity by stimulation, but are sharp- 
ened by it. Indeed, if our definitions 
are correct, such a supposition involves 
iu contradiction in terms, since what- 
ever is mentally acquired pertains to 
reason, not to instinct. Again, it is 
obvious that reason is not transmissi- 
ble, since in each generation it must be 
acquired anew in response to stimula- 
tion, only the power of acquiring it 
being transmissible. As regards this 
power, also, just as regards instinct. 
there is not a vestige of proof that it is 
increased by stimulation, by use. On 
the contrary, it is a matter of common 
knowledge, that as animals grow older 
their long stimulated powers of ac- 
quiring mental traits become more 
feeble and tend to cease. The conclu- 
sion we are forced to arrive at, then, is 


this—that since whatever mental that | 
is transmissible (instincts and powers | 
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of acquiring reason) does not vary 
| under stimulation, therefore no ac- 
quired mental traits can be transmitted, 
| for no transmissible mental traits can 
| be acquired—an 4 priori conclusion 
| sapable, as will be seen, of ample 
i posteriori confirmation. 

It may be objected that, since 
reflexes and instincts appeared earlier 
in the phylogeny than reason, they 
ought to appear earlier in the ontogeny, 
| whereas some reflexes and _ instincts, 
e.g., those pertaining in man to the 
sexual functions, appear later in the 
ontogeny than reason. The answer to 
this is threefold: (1) some reflexes and 
instincts which appear late in the 
ontogeny, without doubt have had the 
period of their appearance in it shifted 
by the action of natural selection— 
have been removed to a later date by 
the accumulation of favorable varia- 
tions; (2) others again may exist in a 
| latent state from an early period, not 
becoming apparent till stimulation is 
supplied, which stimulation is not sup- 
| plied till late in the ontogeny; (8) others 
| again may not have been developed till 
late in the phylogeny, just as some 
| structures (e.g., horns and teeth), which 
do not vary under stimulation, were 
not developed till late in the phylogeny. 
| In defining instinct as “the faculty 
| which is concerned in the conscious 
| adaption of means to ends by virtue of 
inborn inherited knowledge and ways 
of thinking and acting,” and reason as 
“the faculty which is concerned in the 
conscious adaption of means to ends by 
virtue of acquired non-inherited knowl- 
edge and ways of thinking and acting,” 
it will be perceived that I have sharply 
marked off all that is instinctive from 
all that is rational, leaving no border- 
space where the one merges into the 
other. In this, however, I believe I am 
at variance with all other writers who 
have dealt with the question from the 








standpoint of evolutionists. These, 
with whom alone we are here con- 
cerned, generally derive the one faculty 
from the other, in which case there 
must of course be a_ border-space. 
“Spencer regards instinct as ‘com. 


pound reflex action, and the precursor 
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of intelligence’ (i.e... reason), while 
Lewes regards it as ‘lapsed intelli- 
gence, and therefore necessarily the 
successor of intelligence. Thus while 
Lewes maintains that all instincts must 


originally have been intelligent, Spen- | 


cer maintains that no instinct need ever 
have been intelligent.” Professor Ro- 
manes, from whom I have quoted, is in 
partial agreement and disagreement 
with both Mr. Lewes and Mr. Spencer, 
thinking that in some cases the one is 
right, and in some cases the other. All 
three authors base their theories on the 
assumption that acquired mental varia- 
tions are capable of transmission, and 
therefore of accumulation. 

It is a matter of common experience 
that the performance of any complex 
auction becomes more easy for frequent 


repetition, till, if the action be repeated | 
frequently enough, the performance of | 


it becomes automatic; that is, the per- 
formance of it is accompanied less and 
less by a sense of mental effort, till at 
length no sense of such effort is present 
in consciousness. Thus we learn to 
walk, to speak, to read, to write with 
difficulty, but in time constant practice 
makes these complicated actions so 
easy that we perform them with 


scarcely any, if any, sense of mental | 


effort. In common but erroneous par- 
lance, we perform them instinctively. 


Mr. Lewes supposes that some of this | 


acquired facility in performance is be- 
queathed by successive parents to 
successive offsprings, whereby it is 
accumulated during generations to 
such an extent that the remote 
descendant has inborn the facility 
which the remote ancestor acquired 
only with effort and difficulty. In this 
manner, according to him, do actions, 
at first intelligent and accompanied 
with mental effort, become ultimately 
mechanical and instinctive, passing 
first through a border space where they 
are neither quite instinctive nor alto- 
gether intelligent, but partake of the 
nature of both. 

But setting aside for a moment the 
conclusion we have arrived at, that 
aequired traits are not transmissible, 


|the formation of many important 
instincts. For instance, many insects 
at the end of their lives lay their eggs 
in a particular place, and in a particular 
way, some in such a manner as to cause 
| the aggregate of eggs to resemble an 


| inedible substance, e.g., a twig. The 
action is performed only once, and at a 
time when the eggs have ceased in any 
true sense to be integral portions of the 
parent organism. Under the circum- 
stances, not only can no facility in 
performance be acquired by the indi- 
vidual, but, even were it acquired, none 
could be transmitted. Yet Mr. Lewes’s 
theory of the formation of instinct 
presupposes both the acquirement of 
facility and the transmission of it. 
| Therefore, while it is conceivable that 
this instinct arose by the survival of the 
fittest during a severe process of 
| natural selection, it is quite inconceiv- 
able that it should have arisen through 
a lapsing of intelligence. Moreover, 
were it true that instincts had such 
origins as Mr. Lewes supposes, they 
should be most numerous and best 
| developed in higher animals, and intelli- 
gence —i.e., reason—in the _ lower, 
whereas the reverse is the case; for in 
the highest animals—e.g., man—reason 
predominates, and instinct is at a 
| minimum, while in lower animals—e.g., 
fish—instinct predominates, and reason 
is ata minimum. Very plainly, there- 
| fore, in higher animals there has been 
retrogression, not evolution, as regards 
instinct. Again, instinct and reason do 
not merge at any point, as they would 
were one derived from the other. The 
fact that one is inborn and _ the 
other acquired separates them sharply, 
and if, in the case of any given 
| action, which is the outcome both of 
| instinct and reason, as, for instance, 
a man’s choice of a wife, we are unable 
to say how much of it is instinctive, and 
how much rational, our difficulty is 
due to our ignorance, not to there being 
no dividing line, but a border-space. 
According to Mr. Spencer, “rational 
action arises out of instinctive action 
when the latter grows too complex to be 
perfectly automatic.” (Principles of 





this theory totally fails to account for.| Psychology, vol. i, p. 458.) His 

















end 
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like Mr. Lewes’s, neces- 
sarily involves the supposition that 
there isa border-space where the instinc- 
tive and the rational merge. We have 
seen that he defines instinct as com- 
pound reflex action. In his view, there- 
fore, rational action is reflex action still 
more highly compounded. Concerning 
instinct, he says:— 


iypothesis, 


In its higher forms, instinct is probably 
accompanied by a rudimentary con- 
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which has grown too complex to be per- 
fectly instinctive.” Moreover, as I say, 
instinct does not merge into reason, but 
is sharply divided from it; there is 
therefore no more cause to suppose, 
as Mr. Spencer does, that reason arises 
out of instinct, than for supposing, as 


| Mr. Lewes does, that instinct arises out 


sciousness. There cannot be co-ordina- 
tion of many stimuli without some | 
ganglion through which they are all | 


brought into relation. 
bringing them into relation, this ganglion 
must be subject to the influence of each— 
must undergo many changes. And the 
quick succession of changes in the gan- 
glion, implying as it does perpetual expe- 
riences of differences and _ likenesses, 
constitutes the raw material of con- 
sciousness. The implication is, that as 
fast as instinct is developed, some kind 
of consciousness becomes nascent.—Prin- 
ciples of Psychology, vol. i. pp. 434-5. 


It seems, therefore, that he regards 
consciousness as an accidental accom- 
paniment of instinct (and presumably 
of reason also), not as an essential part 
of it. But some instinctive (and 
rational’) actions which result from con- 
sciousness, such as winking the eye 
when in fear of injury, are exceedingly 
simple, whereas some reflex actions, 
which do not result from consciousness, 
are highly complex. “No one thinks 
of sneezing, or the convulsions produced 
by tickling, as examples of instinctive 
actions. Yet they are compound reflex 
actions to a degree of compounding not 
easily paralleled, and certainly much 
more so than any of the non-psychical 
adjustments which are given by Mr. 
Spencer as illustrations of instinct.’ 
some rational actions are 
very simple, whereas some instinctive 
actions are highly complex—e.g., web- 
spinning by spiders. Rational action 
cannot therefore be correctly described 
as arising out of “instinctive action 


So also 


1 Winking the eye is probably instinctive in the 
chick; it is not soin man, fora new-born infant 
does not wink when the hand is suddenly brought 
near its eye, 

2 Mental Evolution, Romanes. 


In the process of | 


| dividing line. 





of reason. 

It is to be noted also that instinctive 
action is as sharply divided from reflex 
action by the fact that it results from 
consciousness, as it is divided from 
rational action by the fact that it is due 
to inborn, not acquired, knowledge and 
ways of thinking and acting. Here also 
there is no border-space, where the one 
merges into the other. but a sharply 
The truth, therefore, 
appears to be, that reflex action, in- 
stinct, and reason, are not derived the 
one from any other, but that each one is 
distinct from and has arisen indepen- 
dently of the others—is not a more or 
less complex form of the others. Con- 
cerning the latter two faculties, I think 
we have no choice but to believe that, 
when, by the action of natural selec- 
tion during the phylogeny, a nervous 
System was evolved, then. in conse- 
quence of the high compounding of 
reflex action, another and totally dis- 
tinct faculty, instinct, was evolved. and 
was superimposed on reflex action. the 
evolution of it be‘ng rendered possible 
by the developed state of the nervous 
system. But this faculty was an en- 
tirely new thing, as was also reason, 
which was subsequently evolved, its 
evolution being rendered possible by a 
still greater development of the ner- 
vous system. To illustrate the subject, 
however faultily, we may compare the 
evolution of the nervous system with 
these three faculties to the evolution 
of the fore limbs of mammals with 
three faculties which may be pos- 
sessed by them. Reflex action may 
be compared to locomotion, to which 
the limbs were primarily devoted: 
instinctive action to the power of 
delivering blows with the fore limbs as 
in bears, a thing totally distinct from 
locomotion, yet only possible to the fore 
limbs in consequence of the evolution of 
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the organs of locomotion; 
action to the power of carrying objects, 
as in man—a thing distinct both from 
locomotion and the delivering of blows, 
yet only possible because of still fur- 
ther evolution in organs which sub- 
serve locomotion and the delivering of 
blows. 
G. ARCHDALL REID. 


From Temple Bar. 
SOME JUDGES. 

Of the great men who have adorned 
the English bench, worn the collar of 
S. Simplicius (2), or sat in the marble 
chair “over against the midst of the 
marble table,” at the upper end of the 
great hall of William Rufus, many have 
been distinguished no less as statesmen, 
soldiers, and ecclesiastics, than as 
leaders of that profession which 
Hooker has been pleased to describe as 
the “mother of peace and joy.” Odo, 
the first chief justiciar, officiated by 
turns at mass in the royal chapel, as 
supreme judge in the king’s court, and 


in command of troops employed in 
putting down insurrection. 
Among early luminaries one fell 


fighting valiantly at the siege of Acre; 
another, from whose corpse Wallace 
ordered as much skin to be taken as 
would make a_ sword-belt, died a 
soldier’s death on the banks of the 
Forth; Scrope, chancellor to Richard 
Il., was engaged at Crecy and Neville’s 
Cross; C. J. Fortescue fought by the 
side of Morton, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on the blood-stained field 
of Towton; and even as late as 1685 the 
infamous Jeffreys set out on his West- 
ern Circuit armed, not only with a com- 
mission of Oyer and Terminer, but also 
with authority to command the forces 
in chief. The language of these ancient 
sages smacked somewhat of association 
with camps, if at least one may judge 
from what is recorded of John de 
Mowbray (temp. Edward III.), who 
ealled aloud from the bench to the 


1 The origin of the collar of S. S. is much in 
dispute. 
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rational | Bishop of Chester, a defendant in an 


| action tried before him, “Allez au grand 


| 
| 
| 





diable.”’ 

Before the days of Mary, the judges 
rode to Westminster Hall on mules, and 
Mr. Justice Whyddon, in the opening 
year of her reign, was the first to be- 
stride a horse in the solemn procession. 
In 1673, however, Judge Twisden, to the 
great consternation of his brethren. 
“from want of gravity in the beast and 
too much in the rider,” was “laid along 
in the dirt” on a like occasion, since 
which time these cavaleades of 
mounted lawyers have come to an end. 
Riding, however, till superseded by 
driving, remained the only way of 
going Circuit, for professional prej- 
udice ran strongly against pedestrian 
circuiteers, and many good stories have 
been told of great lawyers who in those 
early years when 


Slow rises worth by poverty deprest, 


found it difficult to raise funds for the 


| purchase of a horse. 


In days more recent Mr. Justice 
Byles, well known for his work on 
Bills, was accustomed when at the bar 
to take a ride every afternoon. The 
sorry appearance of his steed, however, 
roused the mirth of the Temple, and the 
horse was generally called Bills, to 
afford opportunity for the alliterative 
combination, “There goes Byles on 
Bills;” if, however, report speak true. 
the animal was known to master and 
clerk under another name, and when a 
too curious client inquired the serjeant’s 
whereabouts, the reply was given with 
clear conscience that he was “ out on 
business.’”? 

A good story is told of Byles after 
he was raised to the bench. The judge 
was one day trying a man for stealing. 
when a medical witness was called. 
who stated that in his opinion the 
prisoner was suffering from klepto- 
mania, “And your lordship of course 
knows what that is.” “Yes,” said 
Byles quietly; “it is.a disease which | 
am sent here to cure.” 


Prisoners, it has been said, think 


2 A Generation of Judges, p. 79. 
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much of the rank of those who pass 
sentence of death upon them, and the 
sheep-stealer of bygone days preferred 
that his doom should proceed from the 
lips of a chief justice. Lord Campbell 
mentions a case where a serjeant pre- 
sided on the Oxford Circuit in place of 
the judge taken suddenly ill, and a man 
was capitally convicted. Being asked 
as usual whether he had anything to 
say, he replied, “Yes, I wish to say that 
I have been tried before a journeyman 
judge.” 

Buller, who wore ermine at thirty- 
two, and whose idea of heaven was to 
sit at Nisi Prius all day and play whist 
all night, was once going the Oxford 
circuit, and was asked when met by 
the sheriff whether he was a bona fide 
judge (the functionary made one word 
only of fide), as they had been so often 
fobbed off with serjeants in those parts. 
Satisfied on this head, the sheriff ven- 
tured to pursue his inquiries, and asked 
whether at the last place visited he had 
been to see the elephant. “Why no, 
Mr. High Sheriff, I cannot say I did, for 
a little difficulty occurred; we both 
came into town in form, with trumpets 
sounding, and a question arose as to 
which of us should visit first.” It was 
Buller who decided that a husband 
might chasten his wife with a stick no 
thicker than his thumb, and his por- 
trait by Gillray as Judge Thumb for a 
long time adorned the  print-shops. 
Some wearers of the ermine have been 
specially popular with criminals. 
“Who is the Judge of ’Soize”’ asked 
Sykes, offered his choice between ses- 
sions next week and assizes a month 
hence. “Baron Cleasby,” said the 
clerk. “Oh, then I’ll go to ’Soize,” re- 
joined the criminal; “Cleasleby is the 
judge for me.”” 

Speaking of sheriffs recalls the fact 
that it was only the other day that 
guards of policemen, paid out of county 
rates, were substituted for bands of 
juvelin men equipped by those officials; 
and it may not be generally known that 
the sheriff of Northumberland at one 
time furnished a special escort with the 


1 A Generation of Judges, p. 57. 
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judges who rode across the wild border 
country from Newcastle to Carlisle, 


revular receipt being given by the 
| sheriff of Cumberland when their 


bodies were safely delivered to him. 


| The corporation of Newcastle, down to 


a period comparatively recent, used to 
present the judges with a sum of money 
to defray the additional expenses of 
this journey, and Lord Denman was 
the last to receive it in the form of a 
gold jacobus. The chief justice had 
several of these coins, which he kept 
and used as whist counters. 

Lawyers are prone to punning. Per- 
haps one of the best legal puns is 
attributed to Lord Chelmsford when, 4s 
Sir F. Thesiger, he objected to the mode 
of examination of an opponent’s wit- 
nesses. “I have a right,” maintained 
his antagonist, “‘to deal with my wit- 
nesses as I please.” “You may deal as 
you like, but you shan’t lead,” was the 
reply. Chelmsford it was, by the by, 
who, walking down St. James’ Street 
one day, was thus accosted: ‘‘Mr. 
Birch, I believe?” “If you believe that, 
sir, you will believe anything,” replied 
the ex-chancellor as he passed on. 
Even the sedate Blackstone, in his com- 
mentaries, remarks with much gravity 
that landmarks on the seashore are 
often of signal service to navigation; 
and the saying of Chief Justice Wright, 
when visiting Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, to the president (Hough): “Sir, 
you must not think to huff us,” is well 
known. Richardson (1635), going the 
Western Circuit, had a great flint flung 
at his head one day by a condemned 
criminal, which luckily did him no 
worse harm than to knock off his hat. 
“You see now,” said he to some friends 
who congratulated him on his for- 
tunate escape, “if I had been an upright 
judge then had I been slain.”” He was, 
in fact, leaning low upon his elbow at 
the time, and so escaped. Bradshaw, it 
is said, fearing violence on the king’s 
trial, had, besides other defences, a 
thick, big-crowned beaver hat, lined 
with plated steel, to ward off blows. 
The hat is still preserved in the Ash- 
molean Museum in memory of the 
day :— 
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When England’s monarch once uncovered | Scroggs, 


sat, 


hat. 


Cuief Justice Cattlin (1571), from whom 
the Spencers, Russells, and many of the | 


greatest English families are descended, 
when sentencing a prisoner convicted 
as a go-between in the correspondence 
between Mary of Scotland and the 
Bishop of Ross, thus addressed him: 
“The good seedsman hath sowed in you 
good gifts, but, as it is said in the Gos- 
pel, then came the enemy and he sowed 
darnel, cockle, and noisome weeds. 
Such wicked seedsmen have been in 
England. If they had sown the right 
seed for their own use, the seed of hemp 
aud felt of it, then had they received 
according to their deserving, hemp, meet 
seed for such seedsmen.” 

In violent and abusive terms Jeffreys 
thus passed sentence on the saintly 
Baxter: “This is an old rogue, a 
hypocritical villain who hates the 
liturgy, and would have nought but 
long-winded cant without a_book;” 
whereupon, suddenly turning up his 
eyes, the judge clasped his hands and 


began to sing loudly through his nose, | 
in imitation of what he supposed to be 


the prisoner’s mode _ of praying. 
Jeffreys drank as he swore, like a 
trooper. “My lord,” said King Charles 
significantly, as he took from his own 
finger the bloodstone ring which he 
gave him. “as it hot summer and 
you are going Circuit, I desire you will 
not drink too much.” Of eight hundred 
and forty-one prisoners spared after 
Monmouth’s rebellion and transported, 
many were sold on his account, and he 
calculated that after all charges paid 
they would average £15 a head. Ed- 
ward Prideaux paid him £15,000 for his 
liberation, with which he purchased 
an estate, subsequently known in the 
vulgar tongue as Aceldama, the field of 
blood. After Jeffreys had been many 
years in his grave, his granddaughter, 
travelling the western road, was so 
grossly reviled by the peasantry that 
she durst not venture to proceed to the 
scenes of the Bloody Assize. A con- 
temporary of Jeffreys was the odious 


Is a 
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whose name, uttered by 


| angry nurses, has roused the terror of 
And Bradshaw bullied in a broad-brimmed | 


generations of English children. 

One of the briefest yet not least 
emphatic of sentences was passed by 
Baron Martin on a hoary-headed sinner 
convicted many times of felony: “You 
are an old villain, and you'll just take 
ten years’ penal servitude.” The re- 
mark of Lord Rames, a Scotch judge. 
to Matthew Hay cannot be said to err 
on the side of overmuch sympathy. 
The trial was just concluded, and the 
prisoner, with whom the judge had 
been in the habit of playing chess, had 
been found guilty of murder at Ayr. 
1780, when his lordship exclaimed as 
the verdict of the jury was returned: 
“That’s checkmate for you, Matthew!” 

Some judges have enjoyed an unfor- 
tunate reputation as hanging judges, 
and one of the most repulsive speci- 
mens, Sir Francis Page, has been thus 
handed down to posterity in these lines 
of Pope:— 
Slander or from Delia’s 

rage, 2 
Hard words or hanging, if your judge be 
Page. 


poison, dread 


He lived to be an octogenarian, and in 
his later days replied in answer to an 
inquiry as to his health, ‘‘My dear sir. 
you see how it fares with me: I just 
manage to keep hanging on, hanging on.” 
Lord Ellenborough (the first judge to 
remove from the neighborhood of Rus- 
sell Square to the West-end) was con- 
sidered somewhat severe in disposing 
of criminal cases. One day at an assize 
dinner, he was offered some fowl]; his 
lordship intended to try beef. “I’m 
sure you'll like it my lord,” said Jekyll 
(afterwards master of the rolls); “it is 
well hung beef.” 

Jekyll, by the way, bequeathed 
£20,000 to found a sinking fund for 
payment of the National Debt, on which 
it was remarked that he might as well 
have tried to dam up the middle arch 
of Blackfriars Bridge with his full- 
bottomed wig. It was Mansfield who 
thus characterized this patriotic legacy. 
of whom we are told that he one day 
directed a jury to find a stolen trinket 
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of less value than forty shillings, that 


the thief might escape the capital sen- | 


tence; the jeweller, however, demurred, 


‘ . . | 
saying that the fashion alone cost him | 


twice the money. 


the judge replied, “As we 


With solemn gravity | 
ourselves | 


stand in need of mercy, gentlemen, tet | 


” 


us not hang a man for fashion’s sake. 


| judges, 


a | 
The testy judge has been most effec- | 


tually laughed down by 


Dickens's | 


caricature of Gaselee’s peculiarities of 


manner under the punning sobriquet 
of Mr. Justice Stareleigh. 

In marked contrast stands out the 
matchless good temper of Baron Gra- 
ham, of whom it was said that “no one 
but his sempstress could ruffle him.” 
It was customary in his day to suspend 
judgment in criminal cases till the close 
of the assizes, and then deliver the sen- 
tences all in a lump. A man had been 
accidentally omitted in the list of 
eapital punishments, of which he was 
reminded on coming to the end—“Oh 
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| Protectorate royalist practitioners took 


their revenge by refusing to write 
Oliver with a capital O. and many 
nibbled the toast floating at the top of 
the cup that they might mutter as they 
drank, “God send this crumb well 
down.” One of the Commonwealih 
Oliver St. John, was sent as 
ambassador to the Hague, where, how- 
ever, he met with anything but an 
enthusiastic reception; a son of the 
queen of Bohemia publicly caued him a 


| rogue and a dog, and the Duke of York 
| struggling with him which should first 


yes, I see, John Thomson; John Thom- | 
| mony which made her a wife. 


son, I beg your pardon; you also are to 
be hanged by the neck until you are 
dead. and may the Almighty have 
mercy on your miserable soul also.” 
Hardwick’s courtesy was one day 
pointedly shown when he observed 
Cromwell’s grandson standing in West- 
minster Hall listening to the Great 
Protector being vilified; instantly the 
judge rebuked the speaker, saying: 
“T observe Mr. Cromwell standing out- 


pass through a turnstile, snatched off 
his hat and flung it in his face, exclaim- 
ing the while, “Learn, parricide, to 
respect the brother of your king;” to 
which the judge calmly replied: “I 
regard neither you nor the person of 
whom you but a race of 
fugitives.” 

St. John not only gave his daughter 
away, but according to the then exist- 
ing law, performed the nuptial cere- 


speak as 


mrskine, by the by, when quartered in 
Minorea read prayers and preached as 
a subaltern in the First Royals; Mans- 
field wrote a sermon for his friend 
Bishop Johnson, too suddenly called on 
to officiate on a Thanksgiving Day in 
the Abbey, and in our own time Lush 
was in the habit of occupying the pulpit 


| ina Baptist chapel on Sundays. 


side the bar and inconveniently pressed | 


by the crowd; please to make way for 
him that he may sit by me on the 
bench.” 

It has been cited as a remarkable 
proof of the reverence of the English 
people for the law, that 
Great Rebellion, judges went circuit, 


during the | 


and gaols were delivered as in a time of | 


profound peace. 
which followed the death of the king 
it was different, and on 
January, 1649, Westminster Hall was in 
2 state of dire perplexity, no fewer than 
six of the twelve judges refusing to sit 
again. 
so unforeseen, Cromwellannounced that 
if he could not rule by red gowns he 
would rule by red coats. 


But in the confusion | 


the 31st | 


Two Commonwealth judges going the 
Western Circuit met with what might 
eusily have proved a more disagreeable 
adventure at Salisbury, when (1655) 
Penruddock suddenly captured the 
city. Some of his followers actually 
seized the judges in court, requiring 
them to order the sheriff to proclaim 
Charles IL.; they refused, however, and 
were all but hanged. Penruddock him- 
self afterwards suffered, and his dying 
words are well worthy of being re- 
corded. Pious as brave, he exclaimed 


| aS he ascended the scaffold: “This may, 


Nothing daunted by a difficulty | 


During the | 


I hope, prove Jacob’s ladder, for though 
the feet of it rest on earth, yet I doubt 
not but the top of it reacheth unto 
heaven.” 

Lord Shaftesbury 
Charles II.—the last 


of 
was 


in the 
judge 


reign 
who 
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not previously a regularly trained law- 
yer—rather astonished the profession 
by the dress he wore when seated in 
the marble chair; “an ash-colored gown, 
silver laced and full ribboned panta- 
loons displayed without any black in his 
garb.” Sitting in court in the dog days, 
Lord Norbury once selected for its cool- 
ness a dress which he had worn at a 
masquerade ball of Lady Castlereagh’s; 
oppressed by the stifling atmosphere 
and forgetful of his inner raiment, the 
judge threw back his judicial robe just 
as he was pronouncing sentence of 
death upon a gang of prisoners, his 
solemn accents contrasting painfully 
with the strange garishness of his cos- 
tunie. In our own day Baron Martin 
finding the heat exceedingly great on a 
summer circuit, divested himself of wig 
and robes, and even then feeling the 
cushion of the chair uncomfortably 
warm, replaced it by a soap _ box. 
Jampbell having on one occasion to 
speak sixteen hours, obtained permis- 
sion (upon condition that it was not to 
be drawn into a precedent) to remove 
his wig, a distinctive ornament of the 
English barrister introduced from Paris 
by the lawyers of the Restoration. 

Though “Apollo and Littleton seldom 
lodge in the same brain,” it is a great 
mistake to suppose that a deep study of 
the law extinguishes all other tastes— 
that 


Where once such fairies dance, no grass 
doth ever grow. 


Literature has often solaced the leisure 
hours of lawyers. To Warham Eras- 
mus dedicated his “S. Jerome; Wolsey 
was a patron of letters; Hatton was a 
dramatic author; Clarendon wrote the 
“Rebellion;’ Somers, poetry; North, 
biography; Harcourt was the friend of 
Prior, Gay, Arbuthnot, and Pope; 
Thurlow associated with Cowper, 
Crabbe, and Johnson; Eldon was an 
Oxford essayist; Erskine wrote a novel, 
and more recently Denman, Talfourd, 
Campbell, and Brougham have made 
for themselves a reputation in the 
walks of literature. Mansfield writhed 
under a false quantity. “My lord,” said 
a Seotch advocate, “I have the honor to 
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appear as counsel for the curators.” 
“Curators, Mr. Crosby, curators!’ 
groaned the judge. “I do wish our 
countryman would pay a little more 
attention to prosody.” ‘‘My lord,” 
readily replied the advocate, “I can 
assure you our countrymen are very 
proud of your lordship as the greatest 
sengtor and orator of the present time.” 

A counsel before Baron Alderson, 
moving to enter a nolle prosequi on the 
last day of term, pronounced the e long. 
“Pray, sir,” said the judge, “remember 
that this is the last day of term, and 
don’t make things unnecessarily long.” 
Errors in pronunciation serve to recall 
the fact that Sir George Jessel en- 
countered occasional difficulties with 
the letter h. He was one day examin- 


| ing a French witness through an inter- 
| preter as to the characteristics of a very 





poisonous chemical compound. “And 
what if you eat it,” said Jessel. “Si 
vous le mangez, Mon Dieu; ce n’est pas 
pour manger;” and it was some time 
before he could induce the interpreter 
to inquire what would happen “Si vous 
Véchauffez.” - 

Manifold have been the forms of 
recreation indulged in by distinguished 
lawyers. Dyer (1580), we are assured, 
when ruffled by any annoyance in the 
discharge of his duties sought solace by 
playing upon the virginals; Fitzjames 
kept up an old college friendship with 
Wolsey when he was a simple country 
parson near Yeovil, and was actually 
engaged in the brawl] at the fair, when 
his reverence got drunk and was by 
and by set in the stocks by Sir Amyas 
Paulet. Erskine was a great lover of 
animals; a favorite dog attended him to 
all his consultations when at the bar; 
a pet goose followed him as he walked 
about his grounds, and two leeches, 
which had been applied to him when he 
was once dangerously ill, called Home 
and Cline, after the names of two cele- 
brated surgeons, were kept in a glass 
bowl and exhibited to his particular 
friends. 

Stowell gloried in Punch and Judy; 
Camden, who had an undignified habit 
of gartering up his stockings while 
counsel were most strenuous in their 
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eloquence, loved cider and _ novels; 
Wickens amused his leisure by book- 
binding: Jessel catalogued fungusses, 
while Maule was singularly apt in pick- 
ing locks with a piece of wire, an art 
which he had acquired by the frequent 
loss of his keys when at the bar. Baron 
Martin’s sporting proclivities were well 
known. “Don’t be hard on me, my 
lord,” said a prisoner to him one day; 
“perhaps your lordship will accept a 
beautiful gamecock which I have at 
home.” The judge hid his mouth with 
his hand, in order to conceal a smile, 
and passed a not very severe sentence, 
adding: “But mind, you must not send 
me that gamecock.” Tenterden, on the 
other hand, strongly discountenanced 
sporting cases. “We,” said Brougham, 
appearing before him in an action to 
recover the amount of a wager on a 
dog-fight, ‘‘were minded that the dogs 
should fight.” “Then I,” replied the 
chief justice, ‘“‘aam minded to hear no 
more of it. Call the next case.” 

Good living—occasionally perhaps too 
good—has not been unappreciated by 
many occupants of the bench. “A din- 
ner lubricates business,” said Stowell, 
whose favorite dish was beefsteak and 
oyster pie, as Eldon’s was liver and 
bacon. Thurlow was very fanciful 
about his fruit, and being dissatisfied 
on one occasion, caused the whole of a 
very fine dessert to be flung out of 
window upon the Marine Parade, 
Brighton; and Ellenborough is sup- 
posed to have been once influenced in a 
judgment, concerning sailors employed 
in the lobster-fishery being privileged 
from the press-gang, by his love of lob- 
ster sauce with turbot. Ellenborough, 
by the way, as a volunteer, could never 
get out of the awkward squad, nor 
understand with which leg to step off 
on the word “march,” even though the 
sergeant with the aid of a lump of 
chalk essayed to teach him the differ- 
ence between the right and left foot. 

A very good story is told of the loss 
of his lordship’s wig. Lady Ellen- 
borough, a renowned beauty, on one 
occasion accompanied the judge on cir- 
cuit, on the distinct understanding that 
she should not encumber the carriage 
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with bandboxes—his abhorrence. Dur- 
ing the first day’s journey Lord Ellen- 
borough, stretching his legs, chanced to 
strike his foot against something under 
the seat. It was a bandbox. Down 
went the window and out it flew. The 
coachman, thinking the box had fallen 
out, at once pulled up. but his master 
furiously roared out the order to “drive 
on.” On reaching the next assize town, 
Lord Ellenborough proceeded to equip 
himself for the bench. “Now,” said 
he, “where is my wig?’ “My lord,” 
replied the attendant, “it was thrown 
out of the carriage window.” 

When Lord Northington was chan- 
cellor, he requested the king’s permis- 
sion to discontinue evening sittings in 
his court in order that he might finish 
his bottle of port in peace; but ere he 
died he paid the penalty which port so 
often exacts from its votaries, and 
suffered 


Pangs arthritic that infest the toe 
Of libertine excess 


—pangs which Eldon declared he did 
not so much mind below the knee, pro- 
vided they were ne plus ultra. Stowell 
and his brother Eldon were in the habit 
of dining together, the first day of term, 
ata tavern near the Temple, and in later 
life the former recalled these dinners to 
his son-in-law, who observed, “You 
drank some wine together, I have no 
doubt?’ “Yes,” was the reply, “we 
drank some wine.” ‘Two bottles, per- 
haps?” ‘More than that.” “What, 
three bottles?’ “More.” “Why, sir, 
you don’t mean to say that you took 
four bottles?’ “I mean to say that we 
had more, and now don’t ask any more 
questions.” Sound was the dictum of 
Chief Baron Thomson, who replied to 
the barrister who observed that after a 
good dinner a certain quantity of wine 
does no harm, “True, sir, it is the 
uncertain quantity that does the mis- 
chief.” 

In marked contrast to the majority of 
the judges of the Georgian period, Lord 
Kenyon was very mean; all the year 
round it was Lent in his kitchen and 
Passion week in his parlor; his spits, it 
was said, were always bright, for 
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nothing ever turned on them; and when | practised before him with the excuse, 


the income tax was imposed, Lord 


Ellenborough said that Kenyon, who | 


was far from nice in his habits, intended | 


in consequence to lay down his pocket 
handkerchief. 
that he never had but one, which he had 
found in the pocket of a second-hand 
waistcoat which he had bought of Lord 
Stormont’s valet the first time he had 
occasion to attend a levée. His shoes 
were frequently much patched, and one 
day a question as to the quality of shoes 
supplied being tried before him, the 
judge suddenly inquired of a witness, 
“Were the shoes anything like these?’ 
exhibiting his own. “No, no, my lord, 
better and more genteeler.” Kenyon 
joined heartily in the laugh evoked. 
His fondness for introducing sup- 
posed classical quotations was so 
inveterate that George III. one day at 
a levée advised him to stick to his good 


| ascribed the 
It was rumored, indeed, | 


| “Mistake!” 


law and leave off his bad Latin; advice, | 


however, which he could never be in- 
duced to follow. He is reputed to have 
thus with solemn pathos on one oce¢a- 
sion addressed a deeply edified grand 
jury, “And now, gentlemen, having dis- 
charged your conscience, you may 
return to your homes in peace with full 
assurance of duty well performed, and 
as you lay your heads on your pillows 
you may apply to yourselves the words 
of the ancient philosopher, aut Ceasar 
aut nullus.” 

In a blasphemy case he is stated to 
have thus thrown light upon the sub- 
ject: “Above all, gentlemen, I cite to 
you the Emperor Julian, so celebrated 


for every Christian virtue that he was | 


called Julian the Apostle.” 
Ifere are samples of his favorite utter- 


ances: “In advancing to a conclusion on | 


this matter I am resolved ‘stare super 
antiquas vias’:” “we will look into the 
act with eagle’s eyes and compare one 
clause with another ‘noscitur a sociis’:” 
“it is as plain as the nose upon your 
face, nevertheless ‘latet anguis in 
herba.’”’ Small wonder that the judge, 
seeing one day the learned Dr. Parr in 
his court, interrupted a serjeant who 


1 Coleridge’s Table Talk. 


“We don’t talk the best Latin in these 
courts, brother.” 

To several other judges also has been 
address to a dishonest 
butler convicted of stealing wine from 
his master’s cellars. that he had for 
years been accustomed to feather his 
nest from his master’s bottles. 

Kenyon even studied economy in the 
hatchment put up on his house after his 
death. The motto was found to he 
Mors janua vita, at first supposed to 
have been a mistake of the painter. 
* exclaimed Ellenborough 
when he heard of it, “there is no mis- 
take about it; the testator left explicit 
directions that the estate should not be 
burdened with the expense of a diph- 
thong.”” And this serves to remind one 
of the story of the Irish peer who 
attributed his rise to the reputation he 


acquired by reporting Mansfield’s 
decisions, and took for his motto Per 
varios casus, as another’ successful 
barrister on setting up his carriage 


assumed Causes produce effects, much 


after the manner of Quid rides, sug- 
gested by Curran for the prosperous 


tobacconist. 

“4 much speaking judge,” says Lord 
sacon, “is no well tuned cymbal.” and 
justice has occasionally suffered some- 
what in loss of dignity arising from 
collisions between bench and bar. A 
sharp sparring match took place one 
day between an Irish judge Robinson 
and a Mr. Hoare, whom the former had 
charged with the design of bringing 
the king’s commission into contempt. 
“No, my lord,’ said the counsel, “I 
have read that when a peasant in 
Charles I.’s time found the king’s crown 
in a bush he showed it reverence: but 
I will go further and respect it even on 
a bramble.” There is a celebrated reply 
of Dunning to a remark of Lord Mans- 
field. “Oh! if that be law, Mr. Dunning. 
I may burn my law books!” “Better 
read them, my lord,” was the sarcastic 
rejoinder. Poor Sir James Mansfield 


| was so disturbed by the unseemly be- 


havior of the bar that he used to be 
heard erying aloud in his dreams. 
“Damn the serjeants.’ 
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We pride ourselves, and justly, on the 
purity of our judges, but there have 
been startling exceptions, and we may 
well congratulate ourselves that judicial 
corruption is a thing of the past, and 
an impossibility at the present. In 
Edward I.’s time wholesale corruption 


| 


disgraced the bench, and Chief Justice | 
Weyland was in consequence banished | 


walking bareheaded and with bare feet, 
with a crucifix in his hand, down to 
Dover to embark. Not every judge 
could decline a gift so gracefully as Sir 
Thomas More. When a wealthy widow 
who had obtained from him a decree, 
presented him on New Year’s Day with 
u pair of gloves and forty pounds in 
angels in them, he emptied the money 
into her lap, telling her that ‘it was 
against good manners to forsake a 
gentlewoman’s New Year's gift: so he 
would take her gloves but refuse the 
lining.” 

Hale carried his dread of bribery 10 
a length that exposed him to ridicule. 
A gentleman in a western county was 
in the habit of sending a buck to the 
judges, and did so when Hale came cir- 
cuit, though he was plaintiff in an 
action set down for trial. The cause 
being called, Hale insisted upon first 
paying for the buck, despite’ the 
plaintiff's protests that he was only 
following the custom of his ancestors, 
who had never sold their venison. 
“That,” said the judge, “is nothing to 
me. Scripture saith, a gift perverteth 
the ways of judgment. Let my butler 
count down the value of this venison.” 
Plaintiff thereupon withdrew his record, 
indignantly refusing to become a 
butcher. 

The jingle of the benchers’ table de- 
scribing three degrees of comparison in 
a lawyer’s progress is not wholly void 
of truth; getting on, getting onner 
(honor), and getting onnest (honest). 

It has been frequently remarked that 
the profession of the law is one of the 
ties serving to connect the middle and 
lower ranks of English society with the 
aristocracy. The first Howard was a 


| draper’s 


811 
justice of the time of Henry VIIL., and it 
has been stated that more than eighty 
peerages have been founded by the legal 
profession. Saunders, from an errand- 
boy in Clement’s Lane, became a chief 
justice, Lord-Chancellor King’s father 
Was a grocer at Exeter, Ryder was son 
of a mercer at Smithfield, Stowell and 
Eldon were sons of provincial trades- 
men, and Rolt was for four years a 
assistant in Oxford Street. 
Pemberton, himself a “gaol-bird,” tried 
Lord Russell and was counsel for the 
seven bishops. Popham, the judze 
before whom Guy Fawkes was tried, 
was at one time a highwayman, and 
there is a strange story that he became 
owner of Littlecote, Wilts, as a reward 
for allowing Wild Dayrell to escape on 
his trial for the atrocious murder which 
forms the subject of the ballad in 
“Rokeby.” “The Friar of Orders Grey.” 

Holt (1689), in his Oxford days, was 


| not above taking purses, and long after- 


successful lawyer, so also was the first | 


Duke of Manchester 
title from a_ chief 


The 
his 


Cavendish. 
also derives 


wards, when going circuit as a judge, 
he one day recognized a man capitally 
convieted before him as an old accom- 
plice, and having visited him in gaol, 
asked after the rest of the gang, and 
received for answer, “Ah, my lord, they 
are all hanged but me and your lord- 
ship.” 

The story of Charles Abbot has been 
often told—the scrubby little boy, who, 
failing to become a chorister, ran after 
his father through the streets of Canter- 
bury, carrying a pewter basin, case of 
razors, and a bag of hair powder. The 
unpretentious dwelling whence the pair 
emerged was situated in a narrow 
street opposite the stately west portal 
of the cathedral, and its owner, who 
shaved for a penny and cut hair for 
twopence, boasted that he had thrice 
prepared his Grace the archbishop to 
deliver his triennial charge to the clergy 
of the diocese. 

A good story is told of Lord Tenter- 
den, as this disappointed little choir- 
boy became, having one day, at his own 
table, asked a county magistrate if he 
would take venison, “Thank you, my 


1 Foss, ‘Lives of the Judges,” gives three 


dukes, thirty-one earls, forty barons, as of legal 
origin. 
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lord, boiled chicken,’ was the reply. 
His lordship had contracted an invet- 
erate habit of keeping himself and 
everybody else to the precise matter in 
hand. “That, sir,” said the judge, “is 
no answer to my question. I now ask 
you again if you will take venison, and 
I will trouble you to say yes or no with- 
out further prevarication.” 

Tenterden was habitually down on 
witnesses, and on one occasion told the 





chairman of the East India Company, | 


whom he had failed to recognize as he 
entered the box, “to hold up his head 
and speak out like a man.” The ruling 
passion is sometimes strong in death, 
and just “ere the weary pulse of life at 
last stood still” Lord Tenterden was 
heard to murmur to himself, “And now, 
gentlemen of the jury, I leave you to 
consider of your verdict.” 

And this brings to mind, in conclusion, 
that death has, with appalling abrupt- 
ness, removed some of our judges even 
as they sat upon the judgment seat. 
Talfourd (1854), as he was urging the 
grand jury at Stafford to think with and 
for the poor; Watson (1860), just as he 
had concluded his charge in the court- 
house at Welshpool; and Wightman 
(1863), suddenly stricken with apoplexy 
while in the discharge of his duties at 
the assizes at York. In remoter days, 
Chief Justice Hyde (1663), while appar- 
ently in the enjoyment of perfect 
health, dropped down as he was taking 


his seat, and in the reign of James ILI., | 


a chief justice died no less suddenly as 
he was receiving the sacrament in the 
chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
ON LIMBO. 


Perocché gente di molto valore 
Conobbi che in quel Limbo eran sospesi. 
I, 


It may seem curious to begin with 
Dante and pass on to the Children’s 
Rabbits’ House; but I require both to 
explain what it is I mean by Limbo; 
no such easy matter on trying. For 


this discourse is not about the Pious | 
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Pagans whom the poet found in honor- 
able confinement at the gate of Hell, 
nor of their neighbors the Unchristened 
Babies; but I am glad of Dante’s au- 
thority for the existence of a place 
holding such creatures as have just 
missed a necessary rite, or come too 
soon for thorough salvation. And I am 
glad, moreover, that the poet has in- 
sisted on the importance—“gente di 
molto valore’—of the beings thus en- 
closed; because it is just with the 
superior quality of the things in what 
I mean by Limbo that we are peculiarly 
concerned. 

And now for the other half of my 
preliminary illustration of the subject, 
to wit, the Children’s Rabbits’ House. 
The little gardens which the children 
played at cultivating have long since 
disappeared, taken insensibly back into 
that corner of the formal but slackly 
kept garden which looks towards the 
steep hill dotted with cows and sheep. 
But in that corner, behind the shape- 
less Portugal laurels and the patches 
of seeding grass, there still remains, 
beneath big trees,-what the children 
used to call The Rabbits’ Villa. °Tis 
merely a wooden toy house, with green, 
moss-eaten roof, standing, like the 
lake dwellings of prehistoric times, on 
wooden posts, with the tall foxgloves. 
erimson and white, growing all round 
it. There is something ludicrous in 
this superannuated toy, this Noah’s 
ark on stilts among the grass and 
bushes; but when you look into the 
thing, finding the empty plates and 
cups “for having tea with the rabbits,” 
and when you look into it spiritually 
also, it grows oddly pathetic. We 
walked up and down between the high 
hornbeam hedges, the sunlight lying 
low on the armies of tall daisies and 
seeding grasses, and falling in narrow 
glints among the white boles and hang- 
ing boughs of the beeches, where the 
wooden benches stand unused in the 
deep grass, and the old swing hangs 
crazily crooked. Yes, the Rabbits’ Villa 
and the surrounding overgrown beds 
are quite pathetic. Is it because they 
are, in a way. the graves of children 
long dead. as dead—despite the grown- 
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up folk who may come and say “It was 
I’—as the rabbits and guinea pigs with 
whom they once had tea? That is it; 
and that explains my meaning: the 
Rabbits’ Villa is, to the eye of the in- 
itiate, one of many little branch estab- 
lishments of Limbo surrounding us on 
all sides. Another poet, more versed in 
similar matters than Dante (one feels 
sure Dante knew his own mind, and 
always had his own way, even when 
exiled), Rossetti, in a sonnet, has given 
us the terrible little speech, which 
would issue from the small Limbos of 
this kind:— 

Look in my face: My name is Might-have- 

been. 
II. 

Of all the things that Limbo might 
contain, there is one about which some 
persons, very notably Churchyard Gray, 
have led us into error. I do not believe 
there is much genius to be found in 
Limbo. The world, although it takes 
a lot of dunning, offers a fair price for 
this article, which it requires as much 
as water power and coal, nay even as 
much as food and clothes (bread for 
its soul and raiment for its thought); 
so that what genius there be will 
surely be brought into the market. 
But even were it wholly otherwise, 
genius, like murder, would out; for 
genius is one of the liveliest forces 
of nature; not to be quelled or quenched, 
adaptable, protean, expansive, nay ex- 
plosive; of all things in the world the 
most able to take care of itself, which 
accounts for so much public expendi- 
ture to foster and encourage it; foster 
the sun’s chemistry, the force of grav- 
itation, encourage atomic affinity and 
natural selection, magnificent Mzecenas 
and judicious ministerial board, they 
are sure to do you credit! 

Hence, to my mind, there are no mute 
inglorious Miltons, or none worth taking 
into account. Our sentimental surmises 
about them grow from the notion that 
human power is something like the 
wheels or cylinder of a watch, a neat 
numbered scrap of mechanism, stamped 
at a blow by a creative fiat. or hand- 


hammered hy evolution, and fitting just | 
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exactly into one little plan, serving 
exactly one little purpose, indispensa- 
ble for that particular machine, and 
otherwise fit for the dust-heap. Hap- 
pily for us it is certainly not so. The 
very greatest men have always been 
the most versatile: Lionardo, Goethe, 
Napoleon; the next greatest can still 
be imagined under different circum- 
stances as turning their energy to very 
different tasks; and I am tempted to 
think that the hobbies by which many 
of them have laid much store, while 
the world merely laughed at the states- 
man’s trashy verses or the musician’s 
third-rate pictures, may have been of 
the nature of rudimentary organs, 
which, given a different environment, 
might have developed, become the 
creature’s chief raison d’étre, leaving 
that which has actually chanced to be 
his talent to become atrophied, perhaps 
invisible. 

Be this last as it may—and I commend 
it to those who believe in genius as a 
form of monomania—it is quite certain 
that genius has nothing in common 
with machinery. It is the most organic 
and alive of living organisms; the most 
adaptable therefore, and least easily 
killed; and for this reason, and despite 
Gray’s “Elegy,” there is no chance of 
much of it in Limbo. 

This is no reason for the optimistic 
extermination of distinguished men. It 
is indeed most difficult to kill genius, 
but there are a hundred ways of kill- 
ing its possessors; and with them as 
much of their work as they have left 
undone. What pictures might Gior- 
gione not have painted but for the 
lady, the rival, or the plague, whichever 
it was that killed him! Mozart could 
assuredly have given us a half-dozen 
more “Don Giovannis” if he had had 
fewer lessons, fewer worries, better 
food: nay, by his miserable death the 
world has lost, methinks, more even 
than that—a commanding influence 
which would have kept music, for a 
score of years, earnest and masterly 
but joyful. Rossini would not have 
run to seed, and Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony might have been a genuine 
“Aymn to Joy” if only Mozart. the 
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Apollo of musicians, had, for a few | the chair, aud on the table vague, 
years more, flooded men’s souls with | heaped-up papers; a thing quite modest 


radiance. <A similar thing is said of 
Rafael; but his followers were medi- 
ocre, and he himself lacked personality, 
so that many a better example might 
be brought. 

These are not useless speculations; it 
is as well we realize that, although 
genius be immortal, poor men of genius 
are not. 

Quite an extraordinarily small amount 
of draughts and microbes, of starvation 
bodily and spiritual, of pin-pricks of 
various kinds, will do for them; we 
can all have a hand in the killing of 
them; the killing also of their peace, 
kindliness and justice, sending these 
qualities to Limbo, which is full of 
such. And now, dear reader, I perceive 
that we have at last got Limbo well 
in sight; and, in another minute, we 
may begin to discern some of its real 
contents. 


Ill. 

The Paladin Astolfo, as Ariosto re- 
lates, was sent on a winged horse up 
to the moon; where, under the ciceroue- 
ship of John the Evangelist, he saw 
most of the things which had been lost 
on earth, among others the wits of 
many persons in bottles, his cousin Or- 
lando’s, which he had come on purpose 
to fetch, and, curiously, his own, which 
he had never missed. The moon does 
well as storehouse for such brilliant, 
romantic things. The Limbo whose 
contents and branches I would speak 
of is far less glorious, a trifle hum- 
drum; sometimes such as makes one 
smile, like that Villa of the Rabbits in 
the neglected garden. *Twas for this 
reason, indeed, that I preferred to clear 
away at once the question of the Mute 
Inglorious Miltons, and of such solemn 
public loss as comes of the untimely 
death of illustrious men. Do you re- 
member, by the way, reader, a certain 
hasty sketch by Cazin, which hangs in 
a corner of the Luxembourg? The bed- 
room of Gambetta after his death: the 
white bed neatly made, empty, with 
laurel garlands replacing him, the tri- 
color flag, half furled, leaned against 








and heroic, suitable to all similar occa- 
sions—Mirabeau say, and Stevenson on 
his far-off island—and with whose im- 
age we can fitly close our talk of genius 
wasted by early death. 

I have alluded to happiness as filling 
up much space in Limbo; and I think 
that the amount of it lying in that 
kingdom of Might-have-been is prob- 
ably out of all proportion with that 
which must do duty in this actual life. 
Browning’s “Last Ride Together’’—one 
has to be perpetually referring to poets 
on this matter, for philosophers and 
moralists consider happiness in its 
causal connection or as a fine snare to 
virtue — Browning’s “Last Ride To- 
gether” expresses, indeed, a view of 
the subject commending itself to ac- 
tive and cheerful persons, which comes 
to many. just after their salad days: 
to wit, rather a mercy that we don't 
often get what we want most. The 
objects of our recent ardent longings 
reveal themselves, most luridly some- 
times, as dangers, deadlocks, fetters, 
hopeless labyrinths, from which we 
have barely escaped. This is the house 
I wanted to buy, the employment I 
fretted to obtain, the lady I pined to 
marry, the friend with whom I pro- 
jected to share lodgings. With such 
sudden chill recognitions comes belief 
in a special providence, some fine 
Greek-sounding goddess, thwarting 
one’s dearest wishes from tender soli- 
citude that it is as well that we 
shouldn’t get what we want. In such 
a crisis the nobler of us feel like the 
Riding Lover, and learn ideal phi- 
losophy and manly acquiescence; the 
meaner snigger ungenerously about 
those youthful escapes; and know not 
that they have gained safety at the 
price, very often, of the little good— 
ideality, faith, and dash—there ever 
was about them; safe smug individu- 
als, whose safety is mere loss to the 
cosmos. But later on, when our char- 
acters have settled, when repeated 
changes have taught us which is our 
unchangeable ego, we begin to let go 
that optimist creed, and to suspect 
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(suspicion turning to certainty) that, as 
all things which have happened to us 
have not been always advantageous, so 


likewise things longed for in vain need 


not necessarily have been curses. 
we grow less attached to the theories, 
and more to our neighbors, we recog- 
nize every day that loss, refusal of the 
desired, has not by any means always 
braced or chastened the lives we look 
into; we admit that the Powers That 
Be showed considerable judgment in 
disregarding the teachings of asceti- 
cism, and inspiring mankind with innate 
repugnance to having a bad time. And. 
to return to the question of Limbo, as 


As | 


we watch the best powers, the whole 


usefulness and sweetness starved out 
of certain lives for lack of the love, 


the liberty or the special activities they 


prayed for; as regards the question of 
Limbo, I repeat, we grow (or try to 
grow) a little more cautious about send- 
ing so much more happiness—ours and 
other folk’s—to the place of Might-have 
been. 

Some of it certainly does seem beyond 
our control, a fatal matter of constitu- 
tion. I am not speaking of the results 
of vice or stupidity; this talk of Limbo 
is exclusively addressed to the very 
nicest people. 

A deal of the world’s sound happiness 
is lost through shyness. We have all 
of us seen instances. 
between members of the same family, 
the very similarity of nature, which 
might make mothers and daughters. 
brothers and sisters, into closest corn- 
panions, morally doubling the dose of 
that terrible reserve, timidity, horror 
of human contact, paralysis of speech. 
which keeps the most loving hearts 
asunder. It is useless to console our- 
selves by saying that each has its own 
love, since neither has the love of the 
other. And thus they walk, sometimes 
side by side, never looking in one an- 
other’s eyes, never saying the word, till 
death steps in, death sometimes unable 
to loosen the tongue of the mourner. 
Such things are common among our re- 
served northern races, making us so 
much less happy and less helpful in 
every-day life than our Latin and Teuton 


They often occur | 
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neighbors; and, I imagine, are common- 
est among persons of the same blood. 
But the same will happen between 
lovers, or those who should have been 
such; doubt of one’s own feeling, fear 
of the other’s charity, apprehension of 
its all being a mistake, has silently pre- 
vented many a marriage. The two, 
then, could not have been much in 
love? Not in love, since neither ever 
allowed that to happen, more’s the 
pity; but loving one another with the 
whole affinity of their natures, and 
after all, being in love is but the crisis, 
or the beginning of that, if it’s worth 
anything. 

Thus shyness sends much happiness 
to Limbo. But actual shyness is not 
the worst. Some persons, sometimes 
of the very finest kind, endowed for 
loving kindness, passion, highest devo- 
tion, nay requiring it as much as air 
or warmth, have received, from some 
baleful fairy, a sterilizing gift of fear. 
Fear of what? they could not tell; some- 
thing which makes all community of 
soul a terror, and every friend a threat. 
Something terrible, in whose presence 
we must bow our heads and pray im- 
punity therefrom for ourselves and 
ours. 

But the bulk of happiness stacked 
up in Limbo appears, on careful look- 
ing, to be an agglomeration of other 
lost things; justice, charm, apprecia- 
tion, and faith in one another, all reck- 
lessly packed off as so much lumber, 
sometimes to make room for fine new 
qualities instead! Justice, I am in- 
clined to think, is usually sent to Limbo 
through the agency of others. A work 
in many folios might be written by 
condensing what famous men have had 
said against them in their days of strug- 
gle, and what they have answered 
about others in their days of pros- 
perity. 

The loss of charm is due to many 
more circumstances; the stress of life 
indeed seems calculated to send it to 
Limbo. Certain it is tnat few women, 
and fewer men, of forty, preserve a 
particle of it. I am not speaking of 
youth or beauty, though it does seem 
a pity that mature human _ beings 
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should mostly be too fat or too thin, | 
and lacking either sympathy or intel- 
lectual keenness. Charm must com- 
prise all that, but much besides. It 
is the undefinable quality of nearly 
every child, and of all nice lads and 
girls; the quality which (though it can 
reach perfection in exceptional old peo- 
ple) usually vanishes, no one knows 
when exactly, into the Limbo marked 
by the Rabbits’ Villa, with its plates 
and teacups, mouldering on its wooden 
posts in the unweeded garden. 

More useful qualities replace all 
these: hardness, readiness to snatch 
opportunity, mistrust of all ideals, in- 
flexible self-righteousness; useful, nay 
necessary; but, let us admit it, in a life 
which, judged by the amount of dig- 
nity and sweetness it contains, is 
perhaps scarce necessary itself, and 
certainly not useful. The case might 
be summed up, for our guidance, by 
saying that the loss of many of our 
finer qualities is due to the complacent, 
and sometimes dutiful, cultivation of 
our worse ones! 

lor, even in the list of virtues, there 
are finer and less fine, nay virtues one 
might almost call atrocious, and virtues 
with a taint of ignominy. I have said 
that we lose some of our finer qual- 
ities this way; what’s worse, is that 
we often fail to appreciate the finest 
qualities of others. 

And here, coming to the vague rubric 
appreciation of others, I have come also 
to the incident or story—I scarce know 
how to call it—which first turned my 
thoughts on Limbo, and suggested 
these pages upon Might-have-been. 








IV. 

Once upon a time, Goethe was reign- 
ing and Napoleon; there reigned also 
in Germany a certain young princess, 
wife to a tiny despot. The despot 
drilled grenadiers for sale, hunted big 
game, supped with light nymphs, ob- 
served infinite rules of etiquette, and 
neglected his wife, save when he varied 
his pleasures by worrying her. The | 
princess, who possessed what in those | 
days was called “a beautiful soul,” | 
spent her leisure time being ill. read- | 





ing metaphysics, and writing many 
letters. 1 have had some of her letters 
in my hands—square sheets of delicate 
watered paper, brittle and brown like 
rose leaves in a book—and through 
these letters it is that I have come to 
know her—her and one of her corre- 
spondents, who is the other character 
in my story. This was a lady who 
signed herself “Bettina” (not Goethe’s, 
naturally), although she had another 
name, which happened to be French, 
for her father had been one of the 
king of Prussia’s Huguenot officers. 
She also had a “beautiful soul;” people 
knew that, for she wrote verses in the 
“Muses’ Year Book” on Freedom, also 
humanitarian dramas, and was called 
“our German Corinne” by various im- 
mortals now forgotten. She _ herself 
knew she had a beautiful soul, and 
being young and ardent, and steeped 
in fashionable idealism, she thought a 
very great deal about the beauty of 
her soul, and the dangers of its grow- 
ing less beautiful. A terrible danger 
arose, and invaded her in the shape 
of the princess. After various ad- 
vances to which Bettina, who abhorred 
courts and despised tyrants, naturally 
turned a deaf ear, the princess showed 
that contempt of ceremony which goes 
sometimes with despotism, by calling 
on Bettina in person. She had been 
boring herself to death, she frankly 
explained, and wanted to see a lot of 
our German Corinne. She was, you 
see, a princess, accustomed to have her 
way except in serious matters (that 
her husband saw to); she had no con- 
ception of the value of other folk’s 
time, she was perfectly simple and 
kindly, and had the freedom of high 
breeding. Bettina recognized at once 
some of the worst characteristics of a 
despot; and felt like Mme. Roland when 
she made rude magnanimous speeches 
to the queen. It was impossible to pre- 
vent the princess from calling, because 
the princess did not see how little she 
fitted into a philosophic milieu; it be- 
came impossible also not to wait upon 
her occasionally in return, because the 
princess wrote plaintive little letters 
whenever she was ill. One point. in- 
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deed, remained inviolable: Bettina, 
mindful of Voltaire’s shame and Rous- 
seau’s sorrows, never broke bread 
within the despot’s palace. 
princess thought, or pretended to think, 


that her food and meal times did not | 


with her new friend; and the 
That was 
Was no 


agree 
lesson to tyrants missed fire. 
the desperate thing. There 


making the princess understand that | 


she was objected to because she was 
a princess, and no denying that though 
a princess she was very, very nice. 
Nor was her being a princess a mere 
empty form; she had been brought up 
like that royal lady who, hearing there 
was a scarcity of bread, had asked why 
the people did not eat brioche. And 
Bettina, knowing the hard heart of 
despots, scorned even to explain that 
people who have no bread have no 
brioche either. Was it Rousseau who 
said: *“Monseigneur, you who have the 
misfortune of being born great’? 
was the style to use, nor waste explicit- 
ness with princes. Hence a fine growth 
of scornful innuendo and cross-purpose 
unswer, till the situation became ex- 
tremely confused. The letters I have 
read, extending over eighteen months, 
are devoted to making it more inextri- 
cable in the attempts to clear it. For 
the more Bettina, feeling her liberty 
(people thought a vast lot about lib- 
erty in those days) jeopardized, the 
more Bettina unravelled, nay, rudely 
cut the web of misunderstanding, the 
closer did the princess, an inverse Pe- 
hnelope, weave it afresh over night, or 
was it the princess who did the un- 
ravelling and Bettina the weaving? 
Heaven knows, so great was the con- 
fusion. Certain it is that both did 
their best. Bettina, for instance, al- 
luded in the plainest manner to Di- 
onysius and Dion—I think those were 
the names—and other accomplished 
und intrusive tyrants who had tried to 
inveigle ancient patriots and philoso- 
phers. But, at those names, the prin- 
cess merely thought that Bettina had 
but an ear to gossip, and unfolded all 
the iniquities of her small court, that 
Bettina might know that she really 
wasn't a bit responsible and did not 
LIVING 468 
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| like it at all. Moreover, she seized the 
opportunity of showing how solitary 
| she was in her surroundings. 
| But Bettina did not take it in that 
| way. Bettina, who knew the villanies 
of courts only en masse, and chiefly 
thanks to Plutarch and Alfieri’s regi- 
cide dramas, was genuinely upset by 
| the princess’s explanatory revelations. 
She feit indignant at this taking for 
| granted of wickedness; and, what was 
| more serious, she grew secretly alarmed 
| lest the rigor and clearness of her own 
judgments should be impaired by the 
dangerous knowledge which was being 
forced upon her. Although a notable 
philosopher and _ philanthropist, she 
knew but little of the world, and be- 
lieved exclusively in abstract princi- 
ples of justice and virtue: fancy if they 
| ever made room for the _ princess’s 
feeble. corrupt way of examining and 
judging individual cases, her shocking 
tendency to be sorry instead of being 
indignant! 

And thus, with incalculable expendi- 
ture of argument, illustration, and pa- 
per, did these two friends entangle 
themselves in misunderstanding; a lit- 
tle comedy of errors such as can go 
on only in very subtle brains and young 
and honest hearts. But it is only on 
the stage that comedies of this kind 
end to the better satisfaction of every 
one concerned. 

A suspicion uad entered Bettina’s 
mind that she was perhaps yielding 
a little to corruption. She certainly 
had got to enjoy the princess’s sub- 
tlety of wit, her charm of .nanner, even 
her graceful dresses and great iady’s 
whims; she was beginning to be fond 
of the despot’s wife, to forget that she 
hated despots. Could it be that her 
Roman virtue was susceptible o. van- 
ity? Had the advances and insistence 
of the princess turned her head? The 
| suspicion arose but was dismissed; for 
did she not continually administer to 
the princess such exhortation and crit- 
icism, regardless of her feelings; nay, 
| with such good result (the thought was 
| not without a stern, antique sweetness) 

that her friend had actually learned to 

receive without much murmuring (at 
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best only a little frivolous banter to| blinking the truth or mincing words; 


save the situation) a fine broadside of | 
home truths such as Rousseau himself 
might have let loose on his patrons? 
So, on the whole, things were look- 
ing more satisfactory, and the Ger- 
man Corinne allowed herself to unbend 
towards the partially penitent great 
lady; there is a budget of letters and 
notes (in those days friends always 
summed up in writing the impressions 
of each interview) which testifies to 
really pleasant relations. The famous 
De Staél, moreover, had just published 
her book on Germany, and, for a fort- 
night, neither of the two friends could 
think or talk of anything else, and 
agreement and discussion grew per- 
fectly ecstatic. The letters of the prin- 
cess are bubbling with critical rapture. 
It culminates in one small scrawl (what 
people called a billet) written in the 
middle of the night, after an afternoon 





of feast of reason and flow of soul. 
“My maid, and Baroness S , and 
the doctor,’ so wrote the princess, “all 
sprang to their feet, thinking I had a 
fresh attack, so violently did I ring just | 
now for pens and paper. I have tried 
in vain to sleep, but find I cannot, with- 
out telling you at once how great has 
been my happiness and pride. This 
day (within two of my thirtieth birth- 
day) shall ever be marked in memory 
albo lapillo, for it has brought at last 








the reward of all my patience and 
guile! I have won the wager I had 
made with myself: I have triumphed 
over the Roman haughtiness of the se- 
vere Bettina.” The rest was only non- 
sense about a bag of sweets which she 
was sending as a token of everlasting 
friendship at four in the morning, one 
of her many childish whims. Alas, 
above all things, that the poor princess 
should not have been unwell and thus 
prevented from calling next day on 
Bettina! What passed between these 
ladies no one will ever know; but sub- 
sequent letters make it easy to guess. 

Bettina’s worst suspicions were ful- 
filled; the princess had made a wager 
to tame her; the princess had turned 





her into a great lady’s plaything! A 
plaything! Yes; there was no use in | 


a plaything. But—but—e friend—that, 
princess, never! She had ever despised 
and pitied the despot. Those were days 
when people were eloquent; they knew 
pages and pages of sublime printed 
rhapsody by heart, and improvised the 
same with much facility. Bettina, 
doubtless, was up to the occasion. 

Such eloquence, even ninety years 
ago, exhausts and speedily provokes 
reaction. The very day after the prin- 
cess’s visit, the reaction had set in. 
Without allowing that she could have 
said unjust or cruel things, Bettina 
feared she might have been hasty; per- 
haps some quiver of the princess’s face, 
or little hoarseness in her childish voice, 
may have begun to haunt her. Any- 
how she wrote and re-wrote several 
times (fearing ungraciousness and apol- 
ogetic tone equally) a little letter to 
the palace. No answer came. It is 
impossible to know what Bettina may 
have surmised. She had not time to 
surmise very long; for the next day 
came a note from the lady-in-waiting, 


| saying that the princess, after a court 


ball, had had a seizure of her old 
malady; and the day after that there 
was lamentable tolling, flags wrapped 
with crape, and the Court Herald with 
black tabor announced the death of her 
Serene Highness. There was a gala 
funeral of course, to which the prin- 
cipality and sundry neighboring states 
all flocked. Bettina did not go. But 
she had been to the palace, forgetting 
it was a despot’s house, to greet her 
friend once more. The princess, we 
are told by contemporary memoirs, was 
still young, and, though small and 
feeble in health, had been a beautiful 
lady. The despot, although he took 
another wife next year, was over- 
whelmed with grief, and cried quite 
childishly in Bettina’s presence. And 
Bettina, forgetting all about his being 
a tyrant, felt almost affectionate, and 
absurdly grateful towards him. 

Such, read between the lines of those 
old letters, appears to have been the 
story of those ladies’ friendship, 
long, so long ago. It may not have 
happened exactly as I have told, but 


so 
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such, I feel sure, are the essentials. 
It is certain, at any rate, that the poor 
little princess, who had been denied 
health and happiness, was denied also 
this small comfort of friendship; and 
it is likely that the other lady, what- 
ever other friendships she may have 
had, never ceased missing this one. 
For one individual cannot ever replace 
another, nor an affection which is se- 
cured an affection which is lost; and 
that is one reason why it is a pity that 
individuals, their special quality, above 
all, their affections, should crowd so 
plentifully into Limbo. Many other 
friendships there have doubtless been, 





with strength and sweetness in their | 
stillborn face, hurried off, if not by | 


death, then by less gentle hands, into 


a place similar to that which holds the | 


souls of the unchristened babes; some- 


times, like them, let us hope, removed | 


to a sphere where such things grow 


finer and more fruitful, the sphere of | 


the love of those we have not loved 
enough in life. 

But that at best is but the life of 
ghosts; so let us never forget, dear 
friends, how close all round lies Limbo, 
the Kingdom of Might-have-been. 

VERNON LEE. 


From The Speaker. 
A SURREY WOODLAND. 

Shadowy spruce-firs stretch their fo- 
liage overhead from either side of the 
path, and while the light is gloomy 
enough in the open, it is still more dim 
within the shade of the coppice. It is 
but a strip of woodland, left in the 
midst of arable and pasture fields—a 
bare stonethrow across—yet in its 
depths we are quite shut out from the 
meadows by fir and chestnut and oak, 
all closely ranged. Yonder, half a mile 
away to our right, through the col- 
umned stems, is an oak wood of greater 
extent; but it is hidden for the while 
by a yellow mist, and beyond the boun- 
dary hedge of thorn nothing can be 
seen. Underfoot, signs of promise and 
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winds have driven the acorns into the 
shade and shelter of the firs; and they 
strew the ground, soddened, darkened, 
and crushed by rain and the hoofs of 
the gypsy ponies that pass through. 
And still they lie, some of them, on the 
little-trodden path, along with the dark- 
skinned fruit of the horse-chestnut that 
has long ago lost its rich glossiness. 
Dead twigs from the oaks and myriads 
of fir-needles make a mantle of the 
wood’s decay which has fostered the 
new shoots of spring. Ground-ivy is 
here with its rounded leaves, daily 
broadening and deepening to a glau- 
cous hue; it trails and interweaves its 
slender stems till the earth, even under 
the firs, is carpeted with the living green. 
More rarely met with, and ofténest 
standing alone among the dead grasses 


| or by a bramble-stem, is the crowfoot 


whose stalk is already tall, and whose 
leaves are almost full-spread. Dande- 
lion and thistle in stout clusters make 
way by the ditch-side, and from the 
former a faint flower-sheath is sheot- 
ing up. The gorse-stems that we passed 
in the meadow behind were hidden 
at the root by a bold growth of pale 
sorrel-leaves. The better to show up 
the beauty of the budding leaves, the 
common berried ivy, that spreads in 


| places as abundantly as the ground- 


| ivy. is dull-brown and grey, 





y. like the 
earth over which it lies; for where it 
grows so thickly there is no sign of 
grass. All around, too, clustering thick- 
est by the hedge where brier and 
bramble trail, are the tall grasses of last 
summer, grey and wan after months of 
wind and rain. Much of it is still 
breast-high, and topping the thin stalks 
are light, ghostly plumes, so airy that 
the wind hardly stirs them in its flight. 
Near by they have wandered on to the 
path, and, though we step never so 
gently through, they snap and fall like 
dead thistle-stems in an autumnal 
storm. 

When the mist has lifted slightly, the 
clearer light makes visible the long 
ridge, as it were, of oak woodland 
across the broad, ploughed field. It 
extends in a scarcely broken line for 


decay are strangely mingled. Winter | a mile perhaps, tueugh in places it is 
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so thin that the sky beyond can be 
seen between the oaks. The tall, dense 
hawthorn hedge that surrounds it is 
undistinguishable at this distance, as 
it blends completely with the dim mass 
of the trees. Westward the wood re- 
cedes sharply from view and dips below 
the horizon. On a bulge of meadow 
somewhat nearer at hand is a group of 
dark elms towering above the sward 
with a dwarf wind-battered birch along- 
side. Coppices of beech and fir and 
poplar are dotted here and there, half 
a mile or so apart, over the meadows, 
one or two of them so narrow that 
they are like untended double hedge- 
rows with trees set in their midst. 
Our way lies up a gentle slope skirt- 
ing the fir wood that we lately passed 


through, and which ends at a farm- | 


house a quarter of a mile ahead. On 
our right lies the largest wood, chiefly 
oaks of half a century’s growth, with 
a moss-grown patriarch standing at the 
edge. Over them flaps a battalion of 
pewits lately risen from the clods; they 
wheel and swerve somewhat in their 
course, then rise a little, and, dipping, 
are lost behind the trees. In front, the 
country is open, and the view to the 
horizon is but slightly interrupted by 
a homestead embowered among its 
shrubs and rookery elms. We leave be- 
hind the meadows where we entered 
among the firs, and over a stile find a 
path that leads to a wood whose soli- 
tary pool harbors the moorhen among 
its matted flags. 

Thud and echo of the woodman’s axe 
have but lately died away; for a few 
days there was bustle and din instead 
of the wonted calm, and now a clear- 
ing has been made like a vast hall in 
the woodland. The poplars have suf- 
fered most, and on the thin sward lie 
their pale, crooked stems pitted with 








small, dark scars that look as if made | 


artificially with a tool. In falling, their 


greater limbs have furrowed the soil | 
deeply, and torn up masses of ivy car- | 


peting. 


a way must be carefully picked through 
the tangled blackberry bushes and over 
the prone poplars often buried in the 
undergrowth. 


We have to stoop to 


No path crosses this wood, and 


| with a finger-sweep. 
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pass under the lowest chestnut boughs, 
with their great sticky buds, and the 
branches of the beech, still adorned 
with warm brown foliage that has long 
been crisp and dry. Here is the pond, 
in a hollow, just seen as we emerge 
through a portal of giant trunks. Dense 
hawthorns overhang the water, mak- 
ing gloomier with their shadow a pool 
already looking as if bottomed with 
pitch. On one side a low hedge borders 
the pond, and through a gap the cattle 
stray, cautiously to sip the stagnant 
black water. A poplar has been y)- 
rooted at the bank, and, falling across 
the surface, it forms a natural but 
unsafe bridge. Its bark, saturated and 
rotten, is coated with furry moss, that 
affords only precarious foothold. Al- 
most at the end, among the boughs 
that have survived, a moorhen has cra- 
dled its nest, so as just to touch the 
water. The cottage lads know the 
story of its plunder. A long crawl on 
the slippery trunk and untold bootfuls 
of the black, oozy mud, and some at 
least of the bird’s treasures were no 
more her own. But among the fring- 
ing bed of broad flags and tufted rushes 
there is safe hiding for a nest, sur- 
rounded as it would be by yards of 
yieiding boggy soil. The marsh mari- 
gold first puts forth its golden “bub- 
bles” by the waterside, and with them 
crowd “the faint, sweet cuckoo flow- 
ers.” Through the thorns and willow 
about the margin, the titmice creep 


| and chatter, and farther on a passing 


band of fieldfares rattle hoarsely as 
they fly, while a moorhen shrills 
weirdly from the flag thicket some- 
where; but it is fully hidden. and does 
not rise, though we must be passing 
it close. Under a sycamore the grass 
is shorter than any downside pasture. 
and looks from afar like a film of em- 
erald dust that might be rubbed out 
Hither the black- 
bird hastens at dawn to snatch a worm 
from between the blades: and out into: 
the furrows he wanders. where the 
pale green wheat is sending up its 
spear-shafts wide apart as yet, so as 
not to hide the black robber. In the 
shadow of the elm-trunks, where the- 
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grass is still short, two snowdrops nod 
their frail white bells—outcasts in all 
likelihood from the garden close at 
hand. 

No sunset flames illumine the dark 
sky to-day; but through the trees the 
sun burns as a crimson dise of con- 
centrated light that dazzles the eyes, 
though shaded by the lattice-work of 
twigs. A nuthatch taps faintly on the 
bark ef a pine as it climbs mouse-like 
and but dimly seen in the shadow; and 
ere its tapping ceases, the sun is down 
behind the elms, and it is rapidly dark- 
ening in the wood. Twilight is a signal 
for blackbird and robin to join in a 
last chorus, and the woodland rings 
with their music. Rabbits are creep- 
ing out into the dusk of the hedgerow, 
and our path ahead through the spruces 
grows fainter with the waning light. 
When the track passes once more over 
greensward, and through a waste of 
gorse, hedges bound the fields on one 
side, dark firs on the other. From be- 
hind the eastern slope the moon has 
risen pale and silvery; as the night 
darkens, the air becomes clearer and a 
wind waves the grass underfoot. Grad- 
ually the moon glows deeper and more 
golden, shedding bright beams across 
the rain-pools by the path, and thus 
the last note of woodland music faints 
on the wind. 


From The Lancet. 

OUR LIMITED VISION AND THE NEW 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

When Mr. Samuel Weller. on a mem- 
orable occasion said, “But, you see, 
my wision’s limited,” he uttered a pro- 
found and a general truth which at the 
present time is being very keenly felt 
and realized. The discovery of the 
“x” rays is mainly responsible for this. 
Now that it has been shown that it is 
possible to take photographs with 
“dark light” it is obvious that we must 
attach a deeper and a much wider 
meaning to the word light than has 
hitherto been ordinarily understood. 


The fact is, to paraphrase Mr. Weller’s 
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expression, the eye is able to see very 
little. It can appreciate and turn to 
account in producing an impression 
upon the retina but a very limited pro- 
portion, barely more than an octave of 
the wavesorvibrations that may actuate 
the ether or medium which pervades 
all space. The ear is a more sensitive 
instrument for sound-vibrations, since 
most people can appreciate the notes 
within the compass of a piano, but even 
here there must be a limit. Some per- 
sons cannot recognize the extreme top 
notes or rapid undulations until the 
tension of the strings is reduced, when 
the note is appreciated, having been 
brought down to the level of the ear’s 
eapacity and the vibrations reduced in 
frequency. In the same way the 
photographic plate has brought within 
our vision countless stars which the eye 
even aided by the telescope fails to see. 
The sensitive plate, in other words, 
records infinitely more than the eye, 
and this property is utilized to bring 
things within the range of human 
vision. So is it with the “x” or Roent- 
gen rays, and doubtless there are other 
rays which have a greater penetrative 
power. Opacity is, indeed, a phenome- 
non existing merely for an eye like ours, 
which if constructed a little differently 
would enable us to see easily through 
walls. Perhaps it is a wise provision 
that it is not so. The fact that 
photographs may and have been taken 
with no apparent source of light at all 
appears to be due to the property of 
probably most things, of absorbing 
certain rays and giving them out again 
in the dark. Thus, if a transparent 
photographic proof has been freely ex- 
posed to the light and then taken into 
the dark room and placed over a sen- 
sitive plate for some time the plate on 
development will give a distinct neg- 
ative image. The same thing is illus- 
trated in a stronger manner in luminous 
paint, which absorbs light and gives it 
out again so that it is visible to the eye 
in the dark. We have heard some peo- 
ple assert that on reading a paper 
closely in a railway train which is just 
rapidly entering a railway tunnel they 
are enabled to read on for quite a few 
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seconds or so in spite of the darkness. 
This, however, may be persistence of 
impression, but it is quite possible that 
it is due to the paper giving up the light 
which it has absorbed. 

The photography of substances em- 
bedded in the hand or knee by means of 
the “x” rays has now become quite a 
common accomplishment, affording an 
aid—although it must be confessed a 
limited aid—to surgical exploration with 
the view of extracting foreign bodies. 
Several well authenticated cases of the 
sort were reported this week at home 
and abroad. But it is evident that the 
conditions of the experiment must be 
vastly improved before the “x” rays can 
le brought successfully to bear upon sur- 
gical operations. Some means of con- 
centrating the rays are wanted, and the 
time of exposure is necessarily and 
inconveniently long, according to the 
degree of thickness of the part operated 
upon. During this time the Crookes’s 
tube frequently breaks down, and the 
exposure of a patient keeping perfectly 
still for, say, three hours is almost an 
impossible ordeal. We do not despair, 
however, that the method will undergo 
improvement which will bring greater 
convenience to the operator and com- 
fort to the patient. We referred last 
week to the discovery of Professor 
Salvioni of the University of Perugia, 
who, it is reported, has been able to 
make directly visible the bones of the 
hand by means of the “x” rays. 


the object between the source of the 





His | 
procedure appears to be to interpose 


rays and a screen capable of being made | 


to phosphoresce, so that the rays which 
get through actuate the screen to emit 
light while where the rays are absorbed 
or stopped as by the bones a clear and 
true shadow is produced. Such a sub- 
stance apparently is the platino-cyanide 
of barium. How the screen is con- 
veniently viewed is, however, not quite 
clear, but we apprehend that further 
details will be soon forthcoming in 
rezard to the construction of this ap- 
paratus, which has received the name 
of “cryptoscope.” It is in this direction, 
we think, in which the application of 
the “x” rays may become of signal ser- 





Scientific Inquisitors. 


vice. In the mean time it is pretty clear 
that our views of the nature of light 
must soon undergo considerable modifi- 
cation. There seems little doubt, how- 
ever, that the new phenomenon belongs 
to electricity rather than to light. 


From The World. 
SCIENTIFIC INQUISITORS. 

There is some soul of goodness in 
things evil—even in a thing so uncom- 
promisingly evil as the imminent deadly 
camera which is now threatening to 
render privacy a mere tradition of an 
unscientific past. The new discovery. 
even in its experimental stages, has 
already performed a distinct service to 
society. Its recorded achievements. 
and the future possibilities they have 
shadowed forth, have brought people 
face to face with that prospect of 
perpetual and unescapable publicity 
towards which the resources of science 
and the conditions of modern life have 
been together tending to hasten them 
within recent years. About the bare 
idea of being photographically spied 
upon through the very walls of one’s 
own house, or of having the contents 
of one’s pockets or one’s private pigeon- 
holes “taken” surreptitiously for the 
benefit of all whom they may or may 
not concern, there is a suggestion of 
positive outrage that strikes the imn- 
agination with peculiarly unpleasant 
force. And it is well that it is so, since 
the time has surely come for a recoil 
from the modern spirit that favors the 
transfer of private life from the house 
to the housetop. Science, it must be 
owned, has done not a little to destroy 
the old conception of privacy. With 
the telephone to pursue business men 
into their libraries and “ring them up” 
in the very bosom of their families, and 
with the phonograph capable of being 
applied to the purpose of registering 
and reproducing the most intimate of 
domestic confidences, it cannot be pre- 
tended that this crowning menace to 
any haven of refuge from the world of 
outside affairs has not been led up to 














Lachish Discoveries. 


by the insatiable pioneers of scientific 
invention. 

It is surely not necessary, however, 
to wait for the evolution of a new and 
irresistible system of scientific thought- 
reading, and for the social cataclysm 
that it would bring in its train, in order 
to protest against that sacrifice of 
physical privacy which threatens to 
become complete in the very near 
future. If the truth must be told, the 
traditions of what was once understood 
as private life have had other enemies 
besides those mechanical ones for which 
misapplied scientific invention has been 
responsible. The passion for notoriety 
at all costs, which nowadays afflicts the 
most completely insignificant people, 
impels them to seek the recognition 
they are otherwise incapable of secur- 
ing through the medium of promiscuous 
and  well-advertised entertainment. 
Reckless of the essential difference be- 
tween themselves and persons Qf dis- 
tinction, whose lives are of legitimate 
public interest, they endeavor to force 
themselves into prominence by convert- 
ing their dwellings into public show- 
rooms, and inviting all and sundry to 
come in, that the house may be full, and 
its proprietor’s “artistic rooms’ and 
“delightful old-world garden” may pro- 
cure him the notice which he could hope 
in no other way to achieve. The 
epidemic of unwholesome craving for 
personal “réclame” which has raged so 
mischievously in recent years has done 
more for the overthrow of the old con- 
ception of private life than all that the 
fiendish engines of scientific inquisitive- 
ness have as yet been able to accom- 
plish. 

Still, it may well be that the new 
menace directed against what remains 
of privacy—certainly the most alarming 
that science has yet uttered—may prove 
the last straw, and may suggest to 
some practical purpose the necessity of 
making a stand against the modern 
doctrine that nothing is to be held 
sacred from intrusion which inventive 
ingenuity can find a means of discover- 


ing, or which the necessities of vulgar | 


self-advertisement render it expedient 
to parade before the crowd. The 
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| “Peeping Tom” of the _ up-to-date 
camera, who is preparing to bore 
through every wall, to turn his eléctric 
rays into every secret drawer, and to 
pluck out the heart of every mystery, 
would be an insufferable enemy of 
society if he could bring his infernal 
machine to perfection and were per- 
mitted to pursue his course without 
restraint. Apart from more vital con- 
siderations, we want sometimes to be 
off our guard—to escape, so to speak, 
from our society uniform, and revel in 


oy 99 


moral as well as material “undress. 


From The Sunday Magazine. 
LACHISH DISCOVERIES. 

Before he compelled the mound to 
yield up its great secret, Dr. Bliss was 
rewarded with many “finds.” He un- 
earthed many jars, and all sorts of 
implements, a wine-press, heaps of 
burnt barley, idols, ete. He also laid 
bare a_ hot-blast furnace, containing 
iron ore and slag. It thus seems that, 
1400 or 1500 years before Christ, the 
Amorites knew how to use the hot air- 
blast instead of cold air; and that they 
anticipated the modern improvement 
in iron manufacture due to Nelson, and 
patented in 1828! At the bottom of the 
Tell, Dr. Bliss laid bare what he be- 
lieved to be the foundations of the old 
Amorite city. Its mud-brick walls were 
thirteen feet thick and twenty-eight 
feet high. On May 14, 1892, he found, 
in a great ash-bed, a coffee-colored 
stone with wedge-shaped inscriptions 
on both sides. This discovery marks 
a new epoch in the history of explora- 
tion in Bible lands. This tablet con- 
tains letters from the governors of 
Lachish to the Pharaohs of Egypt, 
and there is no doubt about the exact 
date. In 1887 a peasant woman had 
| discovered similar tablets at Tell-el- 
Amarna in Egypt. about one hundred 
and eighty miles south of Cairo. These 
tablets contained one hundred and sey- 
enty letters from Palestine, and the 
names of kings who were contempo- 
! rary with Joshua, and they confirm 
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the historical accuracy of the Book of 
Joshua. Some of the letters in the 
Tell-el-Amarna tablets are from La- | 
chish, and, both in style and contents, 
they agree with the tablet discovered 
by Dr. Bliss. The two sides of the | 
tally have thus been brought together, 
and the veracity and date of both have 
been established. This double discov- 
ery created a great sensation among the 
learned, and the story of it claims a 
foremost place in the romance of ex- 
ploration. The Lachish tablet is the 
first written record of pre-Israelite 
times that has yet been found on the | 
soil of Palestine. The Lachish letters 
are in entire harmony with the meas- 
ureless egotism and vanity which are 
revealed, by picture, sculpture, hiero- 
glyph, upon miles of the surviving 
Egyptian monuments. They show that 
Pharaoh demanded even from his chief 
rulers the most abject and preposterous 
flattery. Zimridi, the governor of La- 
chish, thus addresses his overlord of | 
Egypt: “To the king, my lord, my god, 
iy sun-god, the sun-god who is from 
heaven, thus writes Zimridi, the gov- 
ernor of the city of Lachish, thy ser- 
vant, the dust of thy feet, at the feet 
of the king, my lord, the sun-god from | 
heaven, bows himself seven times 
seven. I have very diligently listened 
to the words of the messenger whom | 
the king. my lord, has sent to me,” ete. 





Architectural Discoveries at Westmins- 
ter Abbey.— Canon Wilberforce has 
found several relics of great importance, 
and amongst these a beautiful vaulted 


chamber which had been walled up since | 


the time of monastic dissolution under 
Henry VIII. The chamber dated back to 
1362, and at one time was part of the 
ancient ambulatory associated with the 
devoted labors of Abbot Litlington. 
Nothing can be more simple and beautiful 
than the design, the piers and capitals 
being exceeding graceful and light in 
appearance, 





This unique portion of the | 


Lachish Discoveries. 


Many passages in these letters read 
like extracts from the Book of Gen- 
ae 

The Moabite stone is said to date 
from 890 to 90U B.C., and authentic 
history on the monuments of Egypt 
does not go much further back; but 
a scarab or seal of Amenhotep III. 
fixes the date of the Lachish tablets 
as not later than 1400 B.C. The writ- 
ing is perfect in its kind, and very 
beautiful. It reveals a high degree of 
literary culture. A specimen of it is 
given in the quarterly statement of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund for 
January, 18938. These tablets have up- 
set some theories in Biblical Criticism. 
In solving antiquarian and Biblical 
problems, the spade has often proved 
mightier than the pen. Some critics 
of the School of Wellhausen used to 
maintain that the books of Moses could 
not have been written at the dates as- 
signed, as writing was not known in 
Palestine till the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury before Christ. It is not possible 
to hold such a theory, as it has been 
demonstrated that the Israelites, both 
in Egypt and Canaan, were surrounded 
by literary nations, who had carried the 
art of writing to a surprising perfec- 
tion. It cannot now be held that the 
early records of the Old Testament 
must have been derived from mere 
tradition. 


abbey, exhumed and restored by the new 
eanon, has become his dining-room, all 
its adjuncts being of the most harmonious 
character. Frescoes were also discovered 
at the same time in an upper room. These 
wall paintings were probably executed 
at the end of the fourteenth century, and 
were the work of Venetians. The de- 
signs, grotesque, weird, and full of artistic 
skill, notably in the royal arms and feline 
supporters, will have special interest for 
one of the orders of high Masons, as the 
pictures most likely symbolized the wor- 
ship of Astarte. 
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When“ others all around it have failed, its cae 
reer has been phenomenally successful. 


The great representative Illustrated 
Magazine of the Middle-West is 


THE 


MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


Its price is $1.50; or free with Lit- 
tell’s Living Age, at $6.50 a 
year, in advance, 


A host of brilliant writers of the Mid- 
dle-West contribute to its columns. 

It combines the breezy freedom and 
freshness of the praries with the culture 
of the schools. 

Its sketches, stories and verse are in- 
stinct with the life of the Middle-West. 

No Public Library, Reading Room or 
Home is complete without it. 

Send for it, either direct, or through 
THE Livinc AGE. Or, send 10 cents 
for sample copy, to 


JOHNSON BRIGHASI, Publisher. 





Send 10c. 
for 
sample 


copy 
of 


the 
great 


VERLAND 
MONTHLY 


(Edited by ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN.) 


Like no other magazine on earth. Filled 
to overflowing with glorious pic- 
tures of the Golden West. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


Overland Monthly Publishing Co, 


San Francisco, Cal, 





. Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.— Zetest 
United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


WALTER BuKER & CO., ue 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘¢ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 





A High Grade 
Bicycle + + = 
Easily Won.~ 


We have arranged to furnish from the manu- 
factory of the famous Warwick Bicycles, one of 
the Company’s 1896 pattern, price $100, to be de- 
livered free of all charges at the home of the per- 
s80n who may send us, previous to April Ist, 1896, 
the largest number (over and above 100) of sub- 
scribers to AMATEUR GARDENING, the only 
Horticultural publication in New England, the 
price of which is 50 cents a year. 

All work done in this line will be handsomely 
rewarded, as to those who may not be so fortu- 
nate as to win the Bicycle, a liberal commission 
will be paid on each subscription sent. 

A sample copy and terms will be mailed 
.promptly to any one sending us such a request 
on @ postal card or by letter. 

The Bicycle can be a Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 
wheel, as the winner wishes. 


Amateur Gardening Co., 


39 to 43 Lyman Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, . ° MASS, 
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